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150% INCREASE IN 
ELECTRICITY PRODUCTION 


“F™"LECTRIC production remains pre-eminent as an_ industry 

which continues to progress through bad and good times 
alike. Last year’s output in Great Britain was more than 13 
per cent. above the 1936 total. The expansion of electric 


generation since 1928 exceeds 150 per cent.” 
(Financial Times—13.1.38) 


Share in the prosperity of this great and growing industry by 


buying certificates in the 


ELECTRICAL 
INDUSTRIES 
TRUST 


Approximate yield 43% from dividends, plus 


11% from recurring bonuses and rights. 


Trustees: GENERAL ACCIDENT FIRE & LIFE ASSURANCE CORPORATION LTD. 


@ Full information is given in booklet $.23 (the basis of all 
contracts) which may be obtained from the Managers :— 


ALLIED INVESTORS FIXED TRUSTS LTD., 165 MOORGATE, LONDON, E.C.2. NAT. 4931 
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“ABLE-WATER, 
BISCUITS 


Perfect with Cheese... 








Perfect with Butter... 






. with a Glass 






of Wine or 





alone. 


CARR’ 5 of CARLISLE 


BISCUIT MAKERS FOR OVER A HUNDRED YEARS 











DEPENDENT 
ON TIPS 


for his income to support him- 
self and his five motherless 
children, the eldest six. This 
was the problem their father (a 
car park attendant) brought to 
us. No friend or relation could 
look after the babies, Shirley 
(13 months) and Anne (four 
weeks)—what was he to do > 
Please help us to care for 
them; no gift is too small to 
be welcome. Secretary, WAIFS 
& STRAYS SOCIETY, Old 
Town Hall, Kennington, S.E.11. 
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| New Zealand is rapidly becoming the popular tourist 


scenery in so small an area. 


| Also in New Zealand THE ENGLISH £1 IS WORTH 
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YOUR NEXT 
WINTER’S HOLIDAY 


Health is everything! 


A carefree three or four months’ holiday trip to 


NEW ZEALAND 


next winter, 
summer 


journeying into the beautiful 
there, surely is worth considering! 


The cost is not more than that of many winter 
holidays at Continental resorts. Restful steamer 
voyages in ideal conditions on modern liners, 
and with very much of interest en route. And 
six weeks in one of the most beautiful and 
interesting countries in the world. 


resort of the Empire. Of the people 99 per cent. are 
British, who regard the Motherland with affection. and 
will give you the warmest welcome. 

No country has the same varied, grand, and wonderful 
MOUNTAINS, FIORDS, 
THERMAL WONDERS, FORESTS, LAKES AND C AVES, 
and beautiful DOWNS and PLAINS. 

There is incomparable TROUT and SALMON 
FISHING, DEEP-SEA ANGLING for SWORDFISH, and 
DEER-STALKING. 


| NEARLY £1 5s, Od 


Full information and sample itineraries, estimated costs, 








illustrated booklets, sailing lists, ete. will be supplied on 
application to :— 


The High Commissioner for New Zealand, 
415 Strand, London, W.C. 2, 


where the advice and assistance of New Zealand Govern- 
ment Tourist Officers are at your service. 





























Huge sunny decks where you can read or play games: 
beds where you cannot fail to sleep: all your housekeeping 


done for you. You'll fee] fit after a cruise. 


12 CRUISES—1ST CLASS ONLY 
By ORCADES & ORION (23,500 tons) from APRIL to 
SEPTEMBER to the EASTERN MEDITERRANEAN, 
ADRIATIC, NORWAY «athe BALTIC. Fares from22 Gus. 


4 CRUISES—I1ST and TOURIST CLASS 
By ORFORD (20.000 tons) in JULY and AUGUST to 
the WESTERN MEDITERRANEAN 
£12 Tourist 


Fares: from £22 \st Class. 
Write for illustrated booklets 
gers : Anderson, Green & Co., Ltd., 5 Fenchurch Avenue, London 
he 3 West End Offices : 14 Cockspur’ St., S.W.1. & No. 1 Australia 


House, Strand, W.C.2. TELEPHONES: MAN 3456 WHI 6981 TEM 2258 
or Agenis 
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NEWS OF THE WEEK 


EVELO?MENTS in Germany, following on Herr 
Hitler’s coup against his generals, have been so com- 
pletely overshadowed by the new stroke against Austria 
that it would be beside the point to discuss them here. All 
that need be said is that Herr Hitler’s success appears to have 
been complete; the reports of military unrest in various parts 
of Eastern Germany are shown to have had no foundation, 
and all the signs are that the purge will have no consequences 
disturbing or inconvenient to the Chancellor. In regard to 
Austria, each succeeding message from Vienna gives the 
action taken by Herr Hitler at Berchtesgaden last Sunday a 
darker aspect. Dr. Schuschnigg, the Austrian Chancellor, 
was summoned, rather than invited, to meet Herr Hitler, 
and was immediately presented with a set of demands which 
he could reject only in the knowledge that such a course 
would expose his country to the risk of an artificially fomented 
internal rising, to be followed by German intervention on 
the ground that “‘ Germans (in Austria) must not be allowed 
to kill Germans.” It was under those conditions that 
Dr. Schuschnigg returned to Vienna and persuaded the 
profoundly reluctant President, Dr. Miklas, to agree to the 
inclusion in the Cabinet of a Nazi Minister of the Interior, 
with authority over security and the police, an amnesty to all 
political offenders, including those guilty of the most dastardly 
bombing outrages, and the restoration of freedom of political 
action to the Austrian Nazis within the framework of the 

Fatherland Front. 

* * * * 

The Next Steps 
That is clearly only a beginning. It constitutes the first 
instalment of “reforms” undertaken under the shadow 
of an ultimatum with a time limit. Nothing could be more 
significant than the fact that the new Minister of the Interior, 
Dr. von Seyss-Inquart, was summoned to Berlin within 
24 hours of his appointment, and left for that city on Wednes- 
day night. He is ostensibly called thither for consultation ; 
that, in such circumstances, plainly means orders. A 





German economic mission has already reached Vienna and 
Field-Marshal Goering is expected there next month to 
discuss military co-operation. These events are open to 
no possible misinterpretation. In the words of Herr von 
Papen, the retiring German Ambassador in Vienna, “an 
independent Austria can only find its mission within the 
framework of Pan-German development.” Austria is there- 
fore summarily forced within the framework and permitted 
as an empty courtesy to call herself still independent. Against 
voluntary union between Germany and Austria no reasonable 
person in Western Europe could utter a word of protest. 
But this union, the extent of which is not to be predicted 
yet, has no element of the voluntary about it. It has been 
forced on a majority of the Austrian people under a threat 
of invasion. Dr. Schuschnigg is said to have asked Britain 
and France whether he could expect military help from 
them if he resisted. He could not. What has happened 
could not justify a European war. But it has not made the 
danger of a European war more remote. The best that can 
be said is that is has not brought it nearer. 
* * * * 

China and Japan 

In a week of heavy fighting the Japanese armies in Central 
China have advanced rapidly towards their main objective— 
control of the Lunghai railway which runs westward and cuts 
the Peking-Hankow line at Chengchow. At present their forces 
north of the Yellow River are within reach of the junction ; 
the two obstacles before them are the Yellow River itself, over 
which the bridge has been destroyed, and the huge Chinese 
forces massed along the Lunghai railway. When these 
obstacles have been overcome, in all probability in the near 
future, Japan will be in control of the most important railway 
communications crossing Central China from North to South 
and East to West. The Chinese forces on the Tientsin- 
Pukow railway are threatened with being cut off at Suchow 
by forces advancing from the South. It is probable that this 
stage of the war will end with the retreat of the Chinese 
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westward through Honan into the interior. The progress of 
the war has inevitably affected political developments in 
Tokyo; the National Mobilisation Bill now to be intro- 
duced, which in effect places the whole national economy 
under the control of the Government, that is the Army and 
bureaucracy, has naturally aroused the opposition of the 
Parliamentary parties, who see in it a preliminary step towards 
the establishment of the totalitarian State. But civilian 
Ministers and Deputies in Japan today show no signs of 
being capable of any effective protest. 

* * *« * 


Japan and Bigger Battleships 

The answer of Japan to the request of Great Britain, the 
United States and France that she will tell them whether she 
is building, or intends to build, battleships exceeding the 
maximum limit of 35,cco tons laid down in the Washington 
and London naval treaties is, as was expected, that she will 
not tell them. That means that Britain and the United 
States at any rate will assume that she does propose to exceed 
the limit and will lay down larger ships themselves ; which 
means, in turn, that Japan will have to build larger ships in 
any case, whether she had in fact been seriously intending 
to or not. France and Italy may also feel impelled to join in 
the mad race. Japan, of course, is acting entirely within her 
rights. She is not bound by the two naval treaties and is 
entitled to build whatever ships she chooses. But her 
soberer statesmen are already beginning to realise that, for 
her, increased building-programmes are the road to ruin, 
while for the western nations they involve only unwelcome but 
not impracticable sacrifice. For that reason it may be that 
the last word has not been said. It is indeed hinted semi- 
officially in Tokyo that Japan never did mean to build larger 
ships, but she did not like the way the question was put to her, 
and in any case she has always stood for quantitative limita- 
tion (numbers) under a formula which would entitle her to 
equality, with Britain and America instead of the §, 5,3 propor- 
tion, and not qualitative (size). There is still, therefore, a 
half-chance of agreement if a way can be found to restart 
negotiations. 

* *« x * 

The Effect of Buying Japanese 

The International Peace Campaign Conference held during 
last week-end was a far from negligible event. Public 
meetings connected with it on Sunday evening filled the 
Covent Garden Opera House and the Adelphi Theatre 
simultaneously, and perhaps it is equally significant that 
The Times should have devoted a full column to reporting 
the Conference’s deliberations and that Mr. H. L. Stimson, 
the former Secretary of State in the United States, should 
have sent a message urging an unofficial boycott of Japanese 
goods in order that material aid may not be furnished to an 
aggressor. Such a boycott, consisting of a resolve by indi- 
viduals not to purchase knowingly any goods of Japanese 
origin, is already making great headway in the United States, 
and it is the aim of the International Peace Campaign 
to get similar movements organised in every country. It 
appears to be an entirely proper and legitimate step. Japan 
must rely on her exports to pay for her munitions ; everyone, 
therefore, who buys her exports is helping to some extent an 
aggressor whose aggression is naked and undisguised. Not 
many people, when once that truth was pointed out to them, 
would feel happy to buy Japanese vests or stockings for the 
sake of saving a few odd pence. Every nation, for reasons 
which are well understood, has refrained from official economic 
sanctions against Japan. ‘That is no reason why individual 
consumers should not, unostentatiously but stedfastly, refrain 
from buying Japanese products. There is every reason why 
they should. A single individual’s action will make no differ- 
ence. But the action of forty or fifty million individuals in 
the United States and Britain and France and other European 
countries would in no long period produce a crisis in 
Tokyo. 
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Socialism in a Single Country 


This week Pravda has published a letter of copgj 
importance from M. Stalin. He affirms not only that th 
final victory of Socialism must be on a world scale, byt 
even the victory of Socialism in a single country (ies th 
U.S.S.R.) depends on the efforts and activities of the inter. 
national proletariat. The statement is surprising 
because, after ten years of polemic against Trotsky, dus 
which men and women have been executed and Persecutg{ 
for holding Trotskyist views, M. Stalin appears to hare 
ended by adopting, in a modified form, the heresies of his 
routed and exiled opponent. But M. Stalin’s conversioy 
would be even more surprising if he had not shown his 
aptitude for it on previous occasions. Its immediate effgy 
is likely to be great. It will help to end those dissensiog 
which have weakened and divided the Communist and 
working-class movements outside the U.S.S.R. ; and in y 
doing will increase their power to give the U.S.SR. th 
kind of assistance for which M. Stalin hopes. It is unlikely 
that M. Stalin’s change of mind implies a revival of attempy 
to bring about the world revolution or of the activity of th 
Comintern ; but it means that he recognises the dependeng 
of the Soviet Union on the political pressure which “ th 
international proletariat” may bring to bear on capital 
governments to adopt foreign policies which imply a collectiy 
defence of the Soviet Union against aggtession. In this 
sense M. Stalin’s statement is his answer to the Ant. 


Comintern Pact. 
* * * * 


Faulhaber and Niemoller 


Before a crowded congregation in the Cathedral in Munich, 
the capital and birthplace of National Socialism, Carding 
Faulhaber once more protested on Sunday against th 
persecution of religion in Germany and especially agains 
the closing of church schools and the rigid censorship exercised 
on declarations and encyclicals from the Vatican. Th 
sermon, of course, inevitably lost much of its effect through 
being suppressed by every German paper. The greatest 
evidence of persecution, however, is the trial of the Protestant 
Pastor Niemdller in Berlin. The trial, both becaus 
of the immense interest it has aroused in Germany 
and abroad, and because of the principles Pastor Niemille 
has formulated with such clarity in opposition to Nationd- 
Socialism, has become a test-case for the régime. Its 
characteristic that, immediately after its opening, in camera, 
the prosecution should attempt to prejudice Pastor Niemiller’s 
case, by accusing the defence of maintaining treasonabk 
relations with foreign supporters, with the result that th 
defence counsel have withdrawn. There is some hoy 
that Pastor Nieméller may benefit by an amnesty; but 
in fact his freedom might be dangerous to the régime. Th 
attack on him has two subsidiary aspects. Pastor Niemiéller 
is connected by birth, training and temperament with th 
officer class; and, more important, the Protestant Church 
is the only institution in Germany in which democrat 
forms of government persist. 

x * * * 
Crisis in India 

The resignation of the Congress Ministries in Bihar ani 
the United Provinces has brought India face to face with he 
first constitutional crisis under the new India Act. The Minis 
tries had ordered the release of the political prisoners in thet 
respective provinces. The Governors, acting under instru 
tions from the Governor-General, refused to accept thet 
advice and are faced with the prospect of setting 
minority Ministries cnd of governing without the Assemblies. 
In either case, the new Constitution will not be achieving 
the purpose for which it is intended. The Governors are pet 
fectly willing to consider any and every individual case on i 
merits, but refuse a mass-amnesty regardless of merits. Tha 
is a perfectly sound position, but it might well be better ® 
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throw responsibility on the Ministries after warning them of 
the possible consequences of their action. Both men and 
Ministries learn more by making mistakes than by being saved 
from making them. The most disturbing part of the affair 
is the title claimed by the Indian National Congress to dictate 
to Provincial Ministries whether and when they should resign. 


* * * *x 


Oil From Coal 

The most important question before the Falmouth Com- 
mittee on the production of oil from coal was whether this 
country should aim at self-sufficiency in oil supplies; the 
most striking feature of its report is the decisiveness with 
which it answers in the negative. Its arguments are extremely 
strong, and the strongest is that to produce the 4,327,000 tons 
of petrol consumed by this country in 1936 would involve a 
cost of £232,000,000 in plant and also to the Exchequer of 
{43,000,000 a year. The increase in employment in the 
coal industry would be in no way comparable. The report 
therefore concludes that the most efficient and economic 
method of supplying our needs, in war as well as peace, is 
by the present system of importing foreign supplies, combined 
with arrangements for storage. The second recommenda- 
tion deserves serious and immediate attention. At the same 
time, however, the committee recommends the continuance 
until 1950 of the present preference to home producers ; and 
the inconsistency in thus approving the payment of subsidies 
to what, apparently, will remain a highly uneconomic form of 
production demands some explanation. It would seem 
preferable to concentrate al! expenditure on research. 


* * x * 


Unscrupulous Landlords 


The Leasehold Property (Repairs) Bill, which received a 
second reading on Friday, furnishes another example of the 
abuses in the social system which have for long been 
practised in our midst unknown to the majority. It also 
serves to illustrate once again the value of Private Members’ 
Bills in disclosing and rectifying such abuses. The object 
of this Bill is to limit the right of a lessor, under a long 
lease which has still some years to run, to enforce his tenant 
to undertake repairs unless these can be shown to be 
immediately necessary in order to prevent a substantial 
reduction in the value of the reversion. Existing law leaves 
a loophole by which speculators may buy up leases cheap 
some years before they expire and then compel the tenants, 
under threat of forfeiture, to carry out at once and with 
absolute exactitude the conditions of repair to which they 
have subscribed under their leases. To the poor the diffi- 
culty of suddenly finding some £40 or £50 can easily be 
imagined, and forfeiture, the aim of the speculators, fre- 
quently results. The Bill, which all parties supported, 
should shortly become law. 


* * * * 


Concessions to the Unemployed 


The figure of £62,200,000, suggested by the Daily Telegraph 
as representing the surplus of the Unemployment Insurance 
Fund, on December 31st, 1937, is no doubt at any rate 
approximately correct. This is a large sum and much could 
be done with it. Many different recommendations of course 
have been made—increase of benefit, reduction of contribu- 
tions, reduction of the waiting period before benefits may be 
received (now three days), assistance for seasonal workers, &c. 
But a decision must ultimately depend on whether it is 
Labour as a whole or the unemployed alone who are most 
in need of concessions. Probably stronger claims can be 
invoked by the latter. There is much to be said for a 
decision to raise unemployment benefits by 6d. or Is. 
Perhaps an increased allowance for children would represent 
the fairest allotment of the surplus. The difficulty no doubt 
is that any increase might have to be withdrawn if a new 
depression laid a heavy strain on the fund. 





Political Notes 


Our Parliamentary Correspondent writes: The House 
concluded the Committee stage of the Coal Mines Bill at 
7.30 on Monday. A good many members who do not sit 
for mining divisions hope it may be some time before we 
have to deal with the next stage of something which is far 
too difficult for them to understand. On the whole, the 
two Ministers in charge dealt competently, if not brilliantly, 
with the opposition of back-bench members opposite ; 
they were grateful for the expert assistance of the Attorney- 
General when they were attacked with greater precision 
by Sir Stafford Cripps; and they were least happy when 
dealing with those on their own side who argued the opposing 
claims of coal-owners and public utility companies. 

*x * *x x 

The Opposition is developing successfully a new line of 
attack on the Government’s various schemes for saving 
such industries as are in difficulties. It is not too easy to 
say, of one industry after another, that it shall not be saved. 
But, as Sir Arthur Salter pointed out a fortnight ago in a 
masterly speech on the concessions made to coal-owners, 
the price of State assistance must be some guarantee of 
public service. Following this line, Mr. Wedgwood Benn 
asked whether the industries favoured by the orders had 
given any assurances about wages and conditions. Captain 
Wallace defended himself adequately, on the lines that tariffs 
had never been thought to make any difference to the 
machinery of collective bargaining plus wage boards; but 
a number of Labour back-benchers, who had not previously 
appeared to be interested in Free Trade as such, joined 
in the hunt; and the Government ought very seriously 
to consider its whole philosophy in relation to those industries 
in which it interferes to modify what would be the natural 
consequences on uncontrolled private enterprise. 

* *x x * 

The House moved on to the new Housing Bill on Tuesday 
and Thursday of this week. Mrs. Tate, amongst others, 
appealed for a non-party approach to this matter, but this 
is unlikely. The Opposition say the Government has done 
nothing, and is now trying to introduce a Bill to sav: money 
by doing less. The Government is in a fairly strong position 
when it defends its own record, but there is no denying 
that the new proposal of £5 10s. per house built is somewhat 
less than the previous subsidy of £2 10s. per person re-housed. 
The rural housing subsidy of {10 is more generous, and even 
if it is true that some of this subsidy will go to private land- 
lords who ought to have built cottages wholly at their 
own expense, the Opposition is unlikely to prove successful 
in its efforts to convince the occupiers of the new houses 
of the iniquity of this state of affairs. 

x * * * 

On Wednesday Mr. Lees-Jones introduced the subject 
of British Propaganda abroad, on which the whole House is 
unanimous. No one wanted to make the sensational speeches 
that might have been made exposing the methods of other 
countries, but Commander Fletcher, who has made this 
his subject, instanced a foreign country which follows the 
B.B.C. news summary with some anti-British comments 
on a scarcely different wavelength in an Oxford accent. 
All agreed that Britain must not retaliate in kind, but that 
considerable sums must now be spent to give straight news. 

* * * * 


An answer given by Mr. Eden to Mr. Morgan Jones on 
Wednesday deserves attention. The Member for Caerphilly 
asked whether in any forthcoming discussions between the 
British and Italian Governments the question of a possible 
loan to Italy would figure. The Foreign Secretary answered 
concisely “ No, Sir.” This disposes of rumours which have 
caused a good deal of uneasiness in many quarters. Diffi- 


culties with Italy, as with any other country, must be 
smoothed away if they can be, but a loan as douceur in this 
particular case has not an attractive sound. 
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AUSTRIA AS VASSAL 


ERR HITLER, having achieved his army purge, is 
to address the Reichstag on Sunday on his future 
policy. Meanwhile he has anticipated an essential part 


of his statement by action. It may be said that what 
has taken place in Austria is not his action but Dr. 
Schuschnigg’s. That would be merely to toy with 
words. The Cabinet changes announced in Vienna in 
the early hours of Wednesday were in all essentials 
decided and dictated by Herr Hitler in his interview 
with the Austrian Chancellor on Sunday. About that 
there can be no question. Austria has capitulated under 
menace. The story that Herr Hitler had his generals 
in an adjoining room as a stimulus to his guest has been 
denied. Whether it is true or false is immaterial. What 
happened at Berchtesgaden is completely clear; all 
that is obscure is why a rumour gained currency that 
victory in the struggle staged there rested with Dr. 
Schuschnigg. The first step in Germany’s eastward 
drive has always been, necessarily and inevitably, the 
domination of Austria. It might be mere assimilation, 
Gleichshaltung, it might be nominally voluntary reunion, 
Anscliluss, it might be naked annexation. The last of 
the three would be the line of greatest resistance, and 
Herr Hitler has clearly never contemplated it except as a 
desperate last resort. There are easier ways, and the 
easiest is the attainment of the Anschluss by way of an 
iritermediate period of Gleichshaltung. 

Half that road, at least, has been travelled in the past 
week. Austrian independence is nominally not infringed. 
It is indeed formally reaffirmed. For an independent 
Austria with all its motions determined by Berlin there 
is clearly much to be said from the German point of 
view as a matter of practical convenience. But to make 
that a reality the elements in Austria most favourable 
to Germany, that is the Austrian Nazis, must have the 
path to power laid open to them, and the foreign policy 
of the country must be in the hands of a man no more 
disposed to question Herr Hitler’s decisions than Herr 
von Ribbentrop. That, up till this week, has notoriously 
not been the case. Only one party, the Fatherland 
Front, has been permitted in Austria, and Dr. Skubl, 
the Police-President of Vienna, has had charge of the 
police and security throughout the country and so dis- 
charged his responsibilities that Nazi ebullience has been 
held well in check. At the same time Dr. Guido 
Schmidt, as Under-Secretary for Foreign Affairs, has 
remained strictly subordinate to Dr. Schuschnigg, who 
retained in his own hands the ultimate control. Now, 
under the pressure exerted at Berchtesgaden, a prominent 
Roman Catholic lawyer, Dr. Seyss-Inquart, with pro- 
nounced Nazi sympathies, becomes Minister for the 
Interior, responsibility for public security being trans- 
ferred to that office, and Dr. Schmidt is elevated to the 
position of Foreign Minister, Dr. Schuschnigg hence- 
forward concerning himself no more with foreign policy 
than the head of a Cabinet necessarily must. As to 
what the pressure was whereby these vital concessions 
were extorted, there can be no reasonable doubt that 
the method always favoured, the threat of a Nazi rising in 
Austria, with German intervention as a natural conse- 
quence, was successfully employed. 

That, on paper, is the situation. What it is in reality 
can hardly be discovered yet. Herr Hitler’s Reichstag 





speech on Sunday may have some bearing on it. Ny 
a great deal is known of the new Minister of the Interig, 
who must be regarded as the key-figure. He may ly, 
patriotic Austrian, unreconciled to seeing his Country’ 
independence reduced to fiction. He has pledged hip. 
self to carry out the law—and the law allows only oy 
party, not the Nazi party, to exist in Austria—and ly 
may intend to make good his pledge. Dr. Schmig 
may, in his new position, contemplate a change iy 
Austrian foreign policy in regard to Germany only, ng 
in relation, for example, to Czechoslovakia and oth; 
members of the Little Entente. That can only be revealej 
as the new Cabinet in Vienna settles to its work. Dr 
Schuschnigg is still Chancellor and Dr. Miklas Presiden, 
and to both of them the independence of Austria mattey 
more than anything in political life. But no one with 
the history of the past five years before him can base any 
hopes of substance on such possibilities. It is wise ip 
this case to look realistically at the situation as th 
Berchtesgaden interview has left it. And realism compel 
the conviction that the outlook is profoundly sombr 
both for Austria and for the Continent whose destinies 
Austria’s fate must so critically affect. If, in faa, 
developments show current fears to be exaggerated 
the relief in every capital will be immense. But false opt: 
mism now will only rob judgements of any stable basis, 

For the external effects of what is little less than a 
political revolution in Austria are unmistakeable. Domi- 
nation of Austria, it has been said, is and always ha 
been the first step in Germany’s eastward drive, 
Is there a second step, and if so, what is it? About 
that there can be equally little misconception. Czecho- 
slovakia has been the target for German threats for 
the past three years, and a glance at the map wil 
show the strategic effect on Czechoslovakia of the 
Germanisation of Austria. She will have hostile 
territory for hundreds of miles along her southern a 
well as her northern frontier—if indeed Austria, 
which is now conspicuously friendly, does change her 
attitude. And the technique in regard to Czecho 
slovakia resembles significantly that employed in 
regard to Austria. There is in Czechoslovakia a 
German-speaking minority, with which Berlin keeps 
in constant touch and which it is profitable to mis- 
represent as seriously oppressed. An outbreak by the 
Sudeten-Deutsch would give the same excuse fo 
German intervention as a Nazi rising in Austria would 
have done if Herr Hitler had not found it possible to 
achieve his ends by menace and stop short of action. 
There is no capital in Europe in which the events of 
Sunday at ‘Berchtesgaden and of Wednesday at Vienna 
can have caused so deep disquiet as in Prague. 

That the situation is fraught with larger and more dis- 
turbing possibilities is manifest. Czechoslovakia stands 
in a very different position from Austria. Austria is, aftet 
all, closely associated by language and history with Ger 
many. Neither of these ties binds Czechoslovakia 1 
Berlin. Austria, moreover, is militarily powerless. 
Czechoslovakia is not. She is well-armed, and she would 
certainly defend herself with vigour against externa 
attack, and with the greater hope in that France is bound 
by pledges recently and publicly renewed to come t0 
her help in the event of an attack by Germany. 
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is bound equally. She would probably honour her 
pledge 5 France certainly would. There can be no mis- 
understanding therefore of what a second forward move 
by Germany would involve. And if there are any who 
think it would be possible for Britain to see France 
locked in a new conflict with Germany and stand aloof 
itself, they must be as blind in their understanding of 
the past as in their estimate of the future. We are not 
faced with a decision on that vital question yet and we 
need not assume it as certain that we ever shall be. But 


THE DANGER 


‘i report of the expert commission, presided over 
by Mr. H. L. Murphy, K.C., on the outbreak of 
typhoid fever at Croydon in October and November 
last is an instructive but disquieting document. The 
outbreak was on a considerable scale; there were 297 
primary cases and 43 deaths. It was a water-borne 
outbreak due to the pollution of a chalk well by a workman 
who was a typhoid-carrier ; and during the period when 
he was at work water from the well, unfiltered and 
unchlorinated, formed part of the town’s supply. These 
are remarkable facts, still more remarkable when it is 
borne in mind that it is well known that typhoid fever is a 
water-borne disease, and that special precautions are 
necessary in districts such as Croydon where water is 
supplied from wells sunk in the chalk. Moreover, 
there are the standing lessons of many water-borne 
outbreaks of the disease in this country, and particularly 
the famous outbreak of typhoid fever at Caterham 
(not ten miles from Croydon) in 1879, which was also 
caused by the pollution of a well by a workman, who 
in that case, however, was actively suffering from the 
disease. It may surely be assumed that the circumstances 
of the Caterham disaster, with its 352 cases and 21 deaths, 
were known to the officers whose responsibilities included 
that of safeguarding Croydon from water-borne disease. 
Why, then, did the outbreak occur ? 


The answer given in the report is that the officers 
concerned were not in touch with each other; there 
was no pooling of essential information. It must not 
be taken for granted that the abolition of ad hoc authorities 
and the concentration of the local services of an area 
under one authority, which has been a prominent feature 
in the development of our local government during the 
present century, necessarily brings about efficient 
co-ordination of function. The tendency to work in 
water-tight compartments, even under the same authority, 
remains, and, as in the present case, may have disastrous 
results. The Croydon Medical Officer of Health was 
never asked to arrange for the medical examination of 
the men who were to work in the well. In spite of the 
lessons afforded by the Caterham outbreak, he was 
never even informed that the work was being carried 
out, much less asked to advise on the sanitary precautions 
necessary in such work. He had in fact practically no 
direct responsibility in regard to the water-supply, 
although he was sent monthly analyses of the water 
taken from various wells and reservoirs and advised 
on them when necessary and on questions of chlorination. 
His function was merely to give advice when it was 
deemed necessary to ask for it. Mr. Murphy thinks that 
if the medical officer of health had been told that men 
Were working in the well, and that the filtration and 





Europe today is full of unknown factors that keep every- 
thing in flux. What can Russia, with her preoccupations 
in Asia, do in Europe? Is Italy’s strange acceptance of 
the vassalage of Austria due to her own inherent weakness 
or to a promise of fresh German support for her adventure 
in Spain? Can and will King Carol keep Rumania 
loyal to the Little Entente ? What is the future of Poland, 
divided domestically and perplexed externally ? Some 
of those questions may be easier to answer after the 
Reichstag speech. 


OF TYPHOID 


chlorination of the water had ceased, “ his advice would 
have been sufficient to put an end to such a state of 
affairs.” 

It is still more surprising that the borough engineer, 
the officer directly responsible for the water-supply, 
was unaware that the chlorination of the well water had 
ceased. When, in conference between himself, the 
assistant water-engineer and the engineering foreman 
in the Waterworks Department, it was decided to begin 
the work in the well, he realised that it would involve 
the diversion of the well water from the filtration plant, 
but did not realise that the filtration and chlorination 
processes were so closely connected that the discontinu- 
ance of the one necessarily involved the discontinuance 
of the other. The assistant water engineer did know 
this; but he apparently attached so hitle importance 
to chlorination that when at the conference he pointed 
out that the work involved the suspension of the filtration 
plant he thought he had mentioned the really important 
consideration. The borough engineer had not sufficient 
knowledge of the lay-out of the water-pipes to realise 
that the two plants were intimately connected. It was 
not until October 31st, when six cases of typhoid fever 
had already been notified, that on telephoning to the 
former assistant water-engineer, who by that time had 
left Croydon to take up a post elsewhere, he learned to 
his surprise that chlorination had ceased. It was 
resumed in adequate quantities on the next day, but 
by then the source of infection had been removed; the 
“ carrier” workman had left the well on October 26th. 
Another surprising fact is that no map of the borough 
water system was available for the use of the Medical 
Officer of Health. Such a map, by showing that 
the patients first notified lived in houses that weré all 
on the same part of the water-supply, would at once have 
directed suspicion to water as the vehicle of infection. 

The essential facts about the outbreak are that when, 
unknown to the Medical Officer of Health, work was 
begun in a well forming part of the public water-supply, 
a typhoid-carrier was among the workmen ; that when 
the work was begun, the chlorination process ceased ; 
and that of the three officers most vitally concerned 
with the water-supply, the two who appreciated the 
importance of chlorination did not know that it had 
been discontinued, and the one who did know that it 
had been discontinued did not appreciate that the 
discontinuance was important. The question inevitably 
arises: What assurance have we that adequate precau- 
tions are taken to prevent such things from happening 
elsewhere ? Croydon is not a backward area. Far from it. 
It is disquieting to think of the possibilities in districts 
of lower standing. There is, however, no doubt that 
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the lessons of this outbreak, which has had an enormous 
publicity, will be taken to heart all over the country. 
One lesson is that freedom from disease can be secured 
and maintained only by constant vigilance. It is the 
fashion in some quarters to belittle the work of environ- 
mental hygiene—the importance of a pure water-supply, 
and the prompt removal of waste matter from human 
habitations and their vicinity, which is the beginning 
of sanitary wisdom. We are told that in thinking of 
such things we are thinking too much of drains, disease, 
and death, whereas we ought to be thinking of personal 
hygiene, “ positive health,” and life. But for positive 


—— 
health it is necessary to have sanitary surround; 
and of these a pure water-supply is of the first importance 
Modern developments of preventive medicine 
enormously extended the functions of the Medical Office 
of Health, but it would be deplorable if his new Tesponsi. 
bilities should interfere with his old-standing, 
old-fashioned, duty of keeping a watchful eye Upog 
the water-supply of his district. And it is for exp 
local authority to ensure that he is fully equipped 
to fulfil that duty in co-operation with his colleagy 
as part of a co-ordinated system of public healt 
administration. 





A -SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


IR ARCHIBALD SINCLAIR’S note of warning about 
the tendency to talk compulsion, even if it is only com- 
pulsion for labour service, in this country is certainly not 
unjustified. Mr. Robert Boothby’s speech on the subject 
voiced an individual opinion, but the column leader in The 
Times, with the speech in question as starting-point, put com- 
pulsion much more squarely on the map. And then there 
was Sir Edward Grigg’s article in last Sunday’s Observer. 
Let me quote three or four points from it: 

“* The camps or training-centres should all be in the country. 
No special camps for special classes; the same quarters, 
rations and discipline for everyone, and also the same (extremely 
modest) allowance of pocket-money. This should be paid by 
the State. . . . Physical exercises, drill, some form of manual 
labour and games should constitute the active and open-air 
part of the daily programme. ... The camps or centres 
should be mixing places for every class of youth and every 
variety of opinion.” 

There is not a word there from which I, at any rate, would 
dissent—for there is no word there about compulsion. In 
any case, if compulsory labour camps are ever to come— 
and no sort of a case has been made out for them—it is 
_ essential that they should be preceded by a prolonged, 

resolute and sincere experiment on voluntary lines. You 
are not going to get any real fellowship by compulsion. If 
the spirit of a camp is to be worth anything, it will be because 
young men see the value of life under discipline for three 
months or six or whatever the period may be. That being 
so, it is the plainest common sense to plan a voluntary 
movement on an impressive scale, with of course full 
financial and other backing by the Government, and do 
everything to make it a success. To compulsion there would 
be a resistance that would surprise its advocates. 


x *x x * 


The Home Secretary, in his address to the Howard 
League on Tuesday, spoke of the rebuilding of some of our 
older prisons as one of the aims he had in view, though he 
added, not surprisingly, that the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
was a not negligible factor in the case. The need is urgent. 
Parts of Dartmoor, for example, have survived from the old 
war-prison built for the American war-prisoners of 1812, 
though these are used today only for evening recreation, 
and contain no cells. But ideas in penal treatment have 
made great advances in the past fifteen years, and prisons 
planned a couple of generations or more ago are fatal 
obstacles to the application of principles of treatment that 
everyone wants to see applied. Payment for good conduct, 
permission. to smoke, wireless, occasional films, are all 
valuable as keeping a man human and helping him to get a 
fresh start on an equal footing when he comes out of prison. 
But the sombre gloom of some of the London prisons in parti- 
cular, notably Pentonville and Wandsworth, is bound to have 
the worst kind of mental effect. The only way to deal with 
that is to scrap them, and build new ones on modern lines in 
the suburbs or the open country. The sites are so valuable 
that the cost of substitution should not be formidable. 


The Abyssinian film matinée at the Phoenix Thea, 
on Tuesday was a curious affair. The features of the shoy 
were to have been an official Italian film of the military 
operations, a Russian film showing the same operations jg 
another light, and the Emperor of Abyssinia, who was p 
make a little speech. But two out of the three, the Emper 
and the Italian film, were absentees. The Emperor, i 
appeared, had been announced in error. As for the Italin 
film, it had duly reached this country and then been diverted, 
by means mysterious but assumed to be darkly sinister, 
to the Italian Embassy. Anyhow it never got to the Phoenix 
Theatre. The performance was organised by friends of 
Abyssinia, but there was a substantial Italian or pro-Italia 
element present, and pictures of Signor Mussolini wer 
greeted with cheers in one quarter and vociferations of 
Opposite intention in the other. The Russian film gar 
irrefutable evidence of the bombing of a Red Cross station, 
but that had been established on irrefutable evidence already, 


x * x * 


Someone has been showing me an interesting booklet by 
Lenin called “ Left Wing” Communism. What is most 
interesting about it is the dedication, which.runs as follows: 

“TI dedicate this pamphlet to the Right Honourable Mr, 
Lloyd George as a token of my gratitude for his speech on 
March 18th, 1920, which was almost Marxist and in any case 
exceedingly useful for Communists and Bolshevists throughout 
the world.” 

I have looked up the speech in question. It was delivered 
by Mr. Lloyd George to the Liberal wing of his Coalition 
supporters in the House of Commons. -The Times observed 
of it that “‘ the Prime Minister seized the opportunity to pick 
another quarrel with the Labour Party.” He remarked, 
inter alia, that the party’s doctrine was common ownership— 
what was known in France as Communism, in Germany 3 
Socialism, in Russia as Bolshevism. Yet those were the days 
when the dominant figure in the party was Arthur Henderson. 


* * * * 


The question I asked in this column a few weeks ago, 
whether Sir Henry Chilton, the British Ambassador accredited 
to Madrid, really referred to the Spanish Republicans 
** Reds ” in an interview with the Daily Mail, has been put 
by Mr. Mander to the Foreign Secretary in the House of 
Commons. As was to be expected Sir Henry flatly denied 
having done so. Yet the paper in question put the Ambas- 
sador’s alleged statement in inverted commas and black 
type. The rule, I suppose, is that when you are inter 
viewed by the Mail you must talk as the Mail does, and if 
you don’t, you must be made to. 

* * * *x 


I hear that one British manufacturing firm whose name 
is a household word decided this week that no more of 4 
particular article which the firm habitually imports from 
Japan in considerable quantities should be obtained from 
that source. JANUS. 
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OR five years the Nazi Party has been in control in 
Germany; the policy of the Party has been carried 

out inside the country according to plan and with only 
slight variations, due often to new experiences after the Party 
had actually obtained Office. The first thing to do was to 
absorb in work no fewer than six million unemployed; within 
two years, by 1935, the unemployment figures were down 
to a little over a million; since then they have fluctuated 
ground that figure and the Nazis say that will always be a 


necessary surplus. 

To obtain this result Labour Camps were started, women 
were urged to return to the home, pay was cut and more 
men were, as a result, employed. The numerous new kinds 
of uniform gave work to cloth factories; new roads were 
started and a general confidence inspired the starting up of 
many new works. 


The next part of the programme seems to have consisted 
of re-armament, of two years’ conscription and the re-occupa- 
tion of the Rhine. This was followed by the Four Years’ 
Plan, and it is not surprising that last September, at the 
Nuremberg Rally, people were talking about a possible 
cutting of the period of two years for conscription to one year, 
in order to set free more young men for work. The Govern- 
ment, however, does not seem to have felt justified in doing 
this, and instead a large number of Italian workers are being 
drafted into Germany for temporary work during the coming 
months. 


All these enterprises, as the Nazi party realised from the 
start, needed leaders, and, until those leaders were more 
or less ready, few of the new plans have been started up. 
Labour Camps seemed the first necessity, and during the 
first years. of the Mazi régime these were voluntary organ- 
isations and did not number much more than a hundred. 
It was openly said that, as soon as money could be provided 
and leaders be found, Labour Camps would become com- 
pulsory for the nation, and they have become so. In 1933, 
I visited the Training Camp for future Labour Camp leaders ; 
these men did a course lasting several months and were 
tained in three different kinds of leadership; one group 
learnt to be sports leaders, another to be leaders for technical 
subjects such as land-drainage and the third group was to 
lead in intellectual subjects such as the teaching of German 
history, with a new slant. The | men: studying in these 
camps were aged up to forty, and were destined to make a 
life-profession of such leadership. As soon as they were 
ready, Labour Camps became compulsory, and today you 
have a regular system for picking out such future suitable 
leaders, who are then sent to special Labour Camp Schools 
and take this work up as their life profession. 


The need for officers in the Army and the shortage of 
them is well known; it will take at least another three or 
four years before the country has enough of these, but 
Hitler is today even more concerned about the type of future 
leader in the Party, the people who will come after him and 
his own immediate followers. 


In every Gau or Province of Germany, he has had for the 
last two or three years three special schools placed in a 
beautiful country setting, where men from every industry 
and every Government office, chosen for their powers of 
leadership, have gone for three weeks to study the teachings 
of Rosenberg and the “German World Outlook.” They 
in turn have given their own opinions about conditions, 
and an educational compromise has thus resulted, which is 
becoming today more or less the official teaching of what a 
good German must believe. ‘These men are carrying on as 
eaders in their own jobs, but obviously a three weeks’ course 





HOW GERMANY TRAINS LEADERS 


By WILLIAM TEELING 


cannot make them very knowledgeable leaders and they are 
in a sense, make-shifts. 

Better trained than these men, are the two hundred and 
fifty thousand young men in the S.S., Himmler’s Black 
Guards. These men are gradually being placed in key 
positions throughout the country. What they are learning 
is in itself a key to much of the future policy of Germany. 
They are not taught anything officially about religion, but 
unofficially, the following can be said to be a rough outline 
of the creed of an S.S. man. 

Christianity was forced on Germany from the Orient, 
coming through Rome; the real German believes in a fine 
and noble paganism which a little over a thousand years 
cannot eradicate, and the German will now naturally drift 
back to his Nordic ideas. The German must become a 
complete worshipper of this world, or as the S.S. term it 
a “‘ Yes man of the World.” By this is meant that we must 
not try to excuse suffering and inequality in this world 
by suggesting that the sufferers will have a better time in 
the next ; every effort must be made that in this life a good 
time shall be enjoyed by all. This means that sickly beings 
must not be allowed to exist and therefore if possible must 
not be born. It means that if you have lost a limb in an 
accident you must not resign yourself to the loss, but every- 
thing must be done to find you fresh employment and to 
develop your other limbs and senses so that the loss can 
be ignored. Lastly, a definite standard of living and con- 
tentment must be found for the nation, and, until every living 
being has reached that level, no wealthier people must be 
allowed to exist. Obviously this cannot be put into practice 
in a day, but it is a Socialistic object for which the S.S. are 
working. Physical fitness is almost madly encouraged, 
and any sign of lack of manliness is to be eradicated from the 
people. 

One of the chief signs of lack of manliness, the S.S. tell 
us, is Christianity, and bending the knee or confessing to a 
priest dressed in many ways like a woman is to be anathema. 
The Ten Commandments are disapproved of because they 
are so obviously Jewish ; they are Jewish because they suggest 
that if you keep them you will receive a hundred per cent. 
reward. Christ is admitted to have been a great Man, but, 
as I have been frequently told, there was no stenographer 
present whenever He spoke ; and what He said has merely 
been written down by a number of Jewish writers. There 
is much that is good in the Ten Commandments, but a 
Nordic Pagan will do such things naturally and without 
any desire for reward. Moreover, the Nordic must refuse 
to recognise the Virgin Birth, for that would mean an insult 
to the purity of every German mother, since it would imply 
something wrong in sleeping with one’s husband. German 
children are to look on their parents, and their parents’ 
ancestors, with something like the awe of ancestor-worship in 
Japan. The S.S/‘ man is also taught that it has never been 
his destiny to populate countries South of the Alps, and for 
that reason he must never look on Colonies as anything 
but sources from which to draw the raw materials for use 
inside a Nordic State. If the Germans must spread, they 
must move to the East, and to my mind everything in the S.S. 
teaching points to an eventual friendship and even alliance 
with Russia. For face-saving purposes it would have to 
be an altered Russia, but not so much altered as many 
people imagine. 

Even these two hundred and fifty thousand men are not 
to be the absolute First Line leaders of the New Germany ; 
these are to come from the four Fiihrer schools, one in each 
part of Germany. Here a new Nordic Order, on the lines 
of the old Knights Templar, is gradually being evolved. 
Each year, one thousand new knights are sent out at the age 
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of twenty-cight, to carry on what they have learnt in four 
years of training. Until last year, they went by the name of 
- Junkers, which means literally “ Young Gentlemen”; from 
now on they are to be known as “ Future Leaders.” 


For the time being such teaching has sufficed, but for 
the future Hitler requires for his country’s leaders children 
trained from the age of ten. For three years, he has had an 
experimental school working in Potsdam; modelled on 
this there are now to be started fifteen special schools 
throughout the Reich, and thirty-two what might be termed 
“‘semi-special” schools, one in each province of Germany. 
From these, starting in the sixth year in the Nazi régime, at 
the age of ten, will grow up tHe future perfect Nordics, who 
will only become leaders eighteen years hence, at the age of 
twenty-eight. As an elderly German Nazi put it to me, 
“We can never have the complete Nazi World Outlook, 


LOVE AND DEATH 


By MAJOR LAWRENCE ATHILL 


T is an advantage of the English that they are naturally 
franker and more illusion-free than is the foreigner. 
The Englishman, knowing that this truth, like Euclid’s 
axioms, neither requires nor is capable of proof, remains 
unmoved when foreigners call him, as they often do, a 
hypocrite. He puts the accusation down to lack of under- 
standing, for of course we English are a little hard to 
understand. 


Take, for instance, a very charming letter which appeared 
in The Times last week about a gentleman’s pet fox. He 
was, indeed, a lucky fox, never cabined or confined, but free 
to roam abroad in search of company, on the understanding, 
rigidly observed, that he would not eat hens. His master, 
on whose bed he slept when nights were cold, even procured 
him a little vixen cub, and when he was hunted it was only 
across lawns and flower-beds with nothing worse than 
clapping hands and screams of laughter in pursuit. 


Now not even the most suspicious foreigner, reading 
this letter, could have doubted the writer’s love for animals or, 
in particular, for his foxy friend. Yet its concluding sentence 
must, one feels, have left a foreign reader just a shade 
perplexed ; for it stated that the writer proposed to publish 
his photographs of this and other foxes “ for the further 
interest of those who love—yes, and wish with a minimum 
of cruelty to hunt—the fox.” The conjunction used, please 
note, is “ and,” not “ or.” 

We cannot all achieve this admirable blend of sentiment. 

‘Some of us love the fox and hate the hunt. Others, myself 
included, love or have loved the hunt, but hate ourselves 
for loving it when we think about the fox—a spineless attitude 
of mind which no one, not even those who share it, can admire. 
It is, however, one which perhaps our foreigner would 
understand. But that he may better grasp the point of view 
of those who do both love the fox and wish “ with a minimum 
of cruelty ” to hunt him, let us refer him to a recent issue 
of a London paper in which a sporting episode is chronicled. 


This, briefiy, is the story. The followers of a certain hunt 
found their fox, evidently not in sporting mood, concealed 
up a tree. On being dislodged—not by the hounds—he took 
refuge in a drain. Thanks to the opportune appearance of 
a chimney-sweep, the implements on a second eviction were 
to hand. Poked in the rear with the sweep’s rod, the fox 
rcluctantly protruded his front end from the exit of the 
drain, to be adroitly lassoed with a hunting-whip and promptly 
killed and eaten by the hounds. 


Now, at first blush, this story seems revolting, but it has 
its finer if less obvious points. Firstly, the fox died quickly, 
and therefore those who loved him and wished to hunt him 
with a minimum of cruelty should have rejoiced. But the 


— = = 
for we have been contaminated with foreigners, with Soc: 
and with Democrats. These boys will grow up 


and should one day be the finest specimens of manhogg ; 
the world.” : 


Given a long enough continuance of the Nazj py: 
in Germany, these boys, with their new training, will 
day come to power, and what the Nazi Party has decided 
launch as its effort for the sixth year of the réging 
both directly and indirectly have a more far-reaching 
on the world as a whole than anything that Hitler has yy 
done. In his search for new leaders, Hitler is develon; 
something the world has not known amongst civjlig4 
Whites for over 2 thousand years; and these new leader 
will differ from their thousand-year predecessors, in the 
they will have power over modern inventions, both Con 
structive and destructive. 





















second and more intriguing point is that not one of th 
sportsmen present can have found the procedure, especialy 
the procedure of the fox, in keeping with his taste, Fy 
the enlightenment of our foreign critic let us then show hin 
what the sportsman most desires: forty screaming minuty 
over grass, and a kill in the open. 


Since this is our ambition, we are most resolute not 
shoot our fox. Such a deed, except in backward, pheasant. 
shooting places such as parts of Norfolk, is reckoned lit 
less than human murder. Nor do we train our hounds » 
creep upon him stealthily as he lies sleeping, so to catch ani 
eat him before he wakes to his predicament. That, tw, 
would be un-English, for he would not have a sporting chane, 
We want him to show his mettle before he dies. 


On this point we are sensitive. Sometimes he lets » 
down by playing hide-and-seek among the bushes unti, 
evading one pursuer, he pops into another’s mouth and die, 
alarmed but only half exhausted. Then we call him a bad for 
and do not love him any more. We would not show ow 
foreign friend a fox like that. No; we will show him wha 
a straight-necked one can do. 


See, Monsieur, there he goes! His mask is set straight 
for his home earth-four miles away. He little knows, 4 
we know, that it is safely stopped. Now the hounds are ou 
of cover and away. What fun we all have! He, becus 
at first he soon outstrips tlie hounds ; we, because we now may 
gallop and jump, tumble and bump knees on gateposts 0 
our hearts’ content. Perhaps the gilt comes off his ginger- 
bread when he stubs his nose against the sticks that seal his 
earth. But on he goes, and on we follow, fast and furious. 


Yet all good things have ends, and there is an end even 
to this good fox’s wind. Thirty minutes with but one shot 
check have told their tale. He started by out-distancing 
the hounds. Now they gain on him. His neck has lost som 
of its straightness, for he begins to turn and twist. His 
cunning serves its purpose. The hounds have lost him. 


But there are other cunning crooked-necks afield. Artfll 
old gentlemen with, perhaps, a tale of gentle female follower, 
who hope by skilful navigation to see the death without 1 
much expenditure of derring-do. Riding wide, they 20W 
espy him, creeping down a hedgerow; and so delighted 
are they that they would quickly raise a cry but for the 
oldest gentleman. “ No,” says he, “ let us first be sure tht 
it is the hunted fox.” 


They are not long in doubt. They mark his trailing aud 
bedraggled brush, his ruddy coat now black with mud, 
his weary, dragging gait. Now he pauses, turning his head ® 
listen, and they can ‘see his heaving flank and the red ribboa 
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of his lolling tongue. Splendid ! He is our fox all right. The 
old gentleman canters to a rise, stands in his stirrups and 
holds up his hat. “ Ah, but it is fine and English, that salute ! ” 
I am sorry, Monsieur (or Signor), but you are mistaken, 
although of course we all are ready to take off our hats to 
such a gallant fox. It is no salute. It is a signal. 


And now the horn comes twanging up the hill. A magical 
effect ! Just for a few short moments more our fox is straight- 
necked once again. His heart is bursting and his feet may 
weigh like lead, but he has chosen the better part. He will 
die in the open, and, as the hounds come sweeping up the 
rise, bravely he breaks across the open pasture. 


N intriguing book-list from one of the most profitable 

publishing houses in the country is out this week. 

It is the Government Publications Consolidated List for 1937, 
issued by His Majesty’s Stationery Office. 

At the Kingsway retail counter of this “ State Publishing 
House” a host of salesmen deals politely and efficiently 
with the crowds of book-buyers who purchase a daily average 
of 1,500 of the 6,000 different Government publications 
issued yearly. Here alone the sales amount to £58,000 
per annum, while other retail departments in Edinburgh, 
Manchester, Cardiff and Belfast do a correspondingly lively 
trade. 

These retail shops are not, however, the sole means of 
distribution. Together with a direct “‘ Mail Order ” service 
to newspapers and business houses and the sales through 
ordinary booksellers, the department handles altogether 
£149,826 worth of retail sales business in London and a 
total of £165,537 for the country. Sales profits for 1936 
were {5,196—the latest figure available. Large depart- 
mental contracts for printing, binding and distribution, 
however, contribute to the gross turnover of £532,000 which 
yields a total profit of £128,000—or 24 per cent. ! 

The book-list—issued by this paying concern at Is.— 
is as fascinating as anything from Paternoster Row, and 
far more entertaining in its variety. You can read all about 
the Spring Flowers for 2s. 6d., Hypoglycaemic Shock Treat- 
ment for 1s. 3d., Aeronautics for 2s. 2d., Herbs for Is., 
“Sand Devils ” for 3d., “‘ Doll’s Eyes ” for 2d., and “‘ Wing- 
less Weevils ” for 1d. each. Such Government publications 
as these are classified in the list as ‘“ Non-Parliamentary,” 
to distinguish them from the “‘ Parliamentary ” publications 
which include all the business and commercial papers, 
bills and debates, recording the activities of the two Houses 
of Parliament. 

Questioned on the subject of “‘ best-sellers ” a Stationery 
Office official at the Headquarters in Whitehall named the 
Board of Education’s Homework (1s. 3d.) and the Ministry 
of Agriculture’s Domestic Preparation of Fruit and Vegetables 
(Is. 6d.) apart from the 250,000 free distribution of the Air 
Raid Precautions Hand Book and the 12,000,000 free copies 
of the Highway Code. 


. For some obscure reason the Stationery Office is as shy 
of making sales-figure claims as the average publisher is 
keen on making them up. It is officially stated, however, 
that Suggestions for Teachers sold over 50,000 and that the 
“Fruit and Vegetables” book did better than this. In 
spite of the “ Keep Fit” poster campaign, Recreation and 
Physical Fitness in two volumes (one for “ Girls and Women ” 
and the other for “‘ Youths and Men ”’) is still a long way 
from the top of the list. It is hoped, however, that a new 
2d. booklet entitled Fitness Wins will be more successful 
When it comes out in March. 
_ Of the “authors ” available, the Ministry of Agriculture 


HIS MAJESTY’S BOOKSHOPS 


By STEPHEN BLACK 


You see, it is all over in a twinkling. Just a quick turn of 
the head, a baring of white fangs, one backward glance of 
those pale eyes, and the hounds have him. He dies so quickly— 
for is he not half-dead already ?—that he hardly feels their 
teeth. A minimum of cruelty, you observe, Monsieur. Now 
let us go home to tea and have another look at those nice 
photographs of foxes. Can you wonder that we love them, 
now that you have seen a hunt ? 


What? You still are puzzled? You think that love in 
English means something different to love in other tongues. 
Perhaps it does, although I hardly think so; but then we 
English are a little hard to understand. 






and Fisheries would appear to have the greatest output 
and to be the most popular, in spite of the phenomenal 
success of Homework and many of the Board of Education’s 


other books. Some Diseases of Farm Animals at 2s. recently 
reached its eighth edition. Perhaps a reversion to the 
hedge-less English countryside of the seventeenth century 
—before the “ Enclosures ” after 1688—is indicated by the 
large sales of Methods of Hedge and Tree-stump Clearing. 
This illustrated 9d. booklet, which has sold in thousands, 
reached its third edition in July, 1936, and is still selling 
well. 

The last year has seen a greater increase in Stationery 
Office sales than has ever been recorded before. Business 
in Kingsway has been so good, in fact, that new and larger 
premises have been obtained at York House a few doors 
away. According to the Office of Works, the removal will 
take place within the next few months. 

These increased sales are attributed to the more “‘ human” 
appearance and imaginative make-up of Government pub- 
lications in recent years. The Board of Education’s pamph- 
let on “ Education ” is typical of this improvement. With 
an interesting photographic cover, it reviews the available 
Government booklets on educational subjects. The text, 
however, is broken up with quotations from Alice in Wonder- 
land. Above the account of “ Homework ” the Gryphon 
remarks : “ That’s the reason they’re called lessons—because 
they lessen from day to day.” 

Perhaps the most attractively-bound and illustrated of the 
books in the list is the Guide to the Ancient Monuments of 
England—three volumes in green cloth. A Short Course in 
Meteorology is now a.standard class book in public schools 
and universities. The department certainly caters for all 
tastes. An illustrated portfolio collection of leaflets on 
British Birds at 1s. 6d. covers everything from house-sparrows 
to buzzards and includes a special leaflet on nest-boxes. 


The Acquisition and Cultivation of Allotments and Chrysan- 
themums are of interest to gardeners. Boys and girls leaving 
school should make full use of the “‘ Choice of Career ” 
series of pamphlets. For welfare workers and sociologists, 
The Furniture and Equipment of the Working-class Home is 
useful, if unimaginative. It was prepared by the Council of 
Art and Industry. 

It is not surprising that such practical and readable books 
and pamphlets as these, at such reasonable prices, should 
appeal to the general public. The wide publicity now 
given to these books through the Press and the radio, and 
the recent improvements in display at the retail shops, 
have undoubtedly helped to make 1937 a record year. A 
quick-service counter and an enquiry bureau will be included 
in the services offered at York House. 

Successful sales, however, are not limited to non-parlia- 
mentary publications. The ‘“ Nosey Parker” Bill Debate, 
including Mr. A. P. Herbert’s outspoken address (complete 
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with poem), created a sales record well above anything since 
the first sessions of Parliament after the Great War. It 
sold in tens of thousands and had to be reprinted to keep 
up with the demand. The Palestine Report and the 
Report on the Private Manufacture and Trading in Armaments 
both sold exceptionally well. 

Such papers as these include a record of the detate up to 
11 o’clock at night. If the House continues to sit after this 
hour, its activities are included in the publication of the 
following day, so that often as not “‘ A debate and a half” 
can be purchased at 6d.—the official price of a single debate. 

Apart from publishing these public records of members’ 
speeches, the Stationery Office is responsible for the filing 
and documentation of Hansard, as well as for the excellent 
service of Parliamentary News issued free to all members of 


SS 


both Houses. Not everyone knows, for example, that cag, 
M.P. has delivered to him on his breakfast table, a free report 
of “ Last night’s debate ”’—whether he was present jn the 
House or not. In order to distribute these reports the Pog 
Office has a special “ 3 o’clock in the morning collection» 
from the Stationery Office in Whitehall. 


The hopes and aspirations of sociologists, scientists, and 
economists, or the scheming and trickery of politicians aq 
careerists, are eventually crystalised, in success or failure 
to a few lines in this yearly book-list. The ineptitude of ; 
Government and the betrayal of a great ideal are frozen in 
the cold blast of officialdom to “ 5071 : Ethiopia—dispyy 
between Italy and. Correspondence regarding application, 
of Article 16 of the Covenant of the League of Nation~ 
2d. or 24d. postage paid.” 


THE DOLE IN THE U.S.A. 


By RONALD C. DAVISON 


O one knows the exact measure of genuine unemployment 
in the United States, but official estimates indicate 
that, this winter, it is about twice as large as in Great Britain 
per head of population. That means not fewer than 10,000,000 
persons are out of work, excluding agriculture. They are a 
formidable army! In this country they would all be eligible 
for the dole, either in the form of insurance benefit as a legal 
right or as unemployment assistance on a needs basis. Pay- 
ments at subsistence rates would be punctually made to 
them across the counters of our Employment Exchanges 
from the first week of unemployment. But for the American 
worker nothing like this systematic dole yet exists. There 
the workless man has to take his chance of assistance under 
one of three separate and unrelated schemes. His best 
hope would be to get on the list for Federal Work Relief, 
7.e., one of the nation-wide network of employment projects 
run by Mr. Harry Hopkins, the Works Progress Adminis- 
trator. There he would be better off than his English 
brother, for he would draw a weekly wage of 53s. to gos. 
for months on end. 


It is an astonishing business, this work-relief, covering 
no fewer than 2,000,000 unemployed, and making appropriate 
jobs for blackcoat workers and women as well as for labourers. 
There is even a dramatic section for actors and an art section 
for unemployed artists (quite good drama and quite good 
art!). The President’s pet project, the Civilian Conserva- 
tion Corps, is another variation on the same theme. Since 
1934, some two or three hundred thousand unemployed 
young men have been maintained for six months’ spells in 
work camps all over the States. Officers of the U.S. Army 
have managed the camps, and done it so sensibly that they 
have lived down the early suspicion of militarism. The cost 
of all these work schemes to the Government is, of course, 
crushing and prodigious; indeed, some cuts have already 
been made, bringing down the number of jobs from three 
to two million since 1936, the peak year. All the same, this 
is still the most colossal experiment in relief works that the 
world has ever seen. Probably it represents the American 
people’s last expiring kick against the repugnant notion of 
paying a man a dole for being idle. 


But what about the rest of the 10,000,000 unemployed ? 
The answer is that, some of them have been getting nothing 
at all, while others, if their need was desperate, have been dealt 
with on a poverty basis by the local Public Welfare Depart- 
ments—in our words, the Poor Law, but a very primitive 
Poor Law compared with our own. Indeed, social workers, 
who are a power in the land in the U.S.A., denounce the 
whole ramshackle business. They say that in many areas 
the local Public Welfare systems are inadequate, capricious 
and corrupt. In some counties in the South all relief has 
been in kind. The unemployed under 65 have had to be 





satisfied with surplus clothes made by the Works Progres 
Administration, and with food amounting to two sacks of 
dried skimmed milk and six grape fruit per month. 


But there is still a third scheme now in operation, and jt 
is one which will, in time, eclipse all the others. Ameria 
is at last bringing herself into line with other modern indw- 
trial nations by adopting unemployment insurance. The 
principle was laid down in the Social Security Act of 1935, 
And now, after two years of preparation and one year of 
contributions, insurance benefits were due to begin in 
January in some 21 States of the Union. The other States 
will follow later. Probably less than one-fifth of this winter's 
unemployed will qualify for the new benefit at first, but, 
none the less, the adventure into insurance is big with possible 
consequences, both political and social. 


The American worker has never yet known what it is to 
possess insurance rights like this, and he often has to have 
it explained to him that there is no test of means or needs 
attached to his new benefits. These will be 50 per cent. of 
average wages up to a maximum dole of £3 per week. 
Minimum benefits are usually 20s. and there is a strict 
time ratio between the number of benefit weeks and th 
period of contributory employment, with a maximum 
duration of 15 weeks’ benefit. America believes in a long 
waiting period, varying from two to four weeks on each new 
claim. (In Britain today the waiting period is three days.) 
Except in one State, no dependants’ allowances are paid. 
some of these provisions look very cautious and prudent 
to English eyes, especially the short duration of benefit 
All the same the new schemes are going to be extraordinarily 
difficult to operate, especially as the administrative personnel 
is without any experience. There will be much confusion 
to begin with. . 

Compared with the centralised and fairly simple schemes 
of Britain and Germany, the American mosaic of 48 different 
insurance laws (and funds) suggests a positive nightmare. 
No arrangements have, so far, been made for reciprocdl 
payment of benefits. Thus, either the mobility of labour 
will be gravely affected or thousands of insured claimants 
will lose their benefit rights every time they move across 4 
State boundary. How long will they stand that ? It seems 
that in this, as in other modern problems, the tradition of 
State sovereignty is going to lose some of its charm. 
Obviously the Federal power will have to be invoked sooner 
or later, together with the convenience of a pooled fund. 
Already the Social Security Board in Washington exercists 
a mild unifying influence by paying 90 per cent. of the prope! 
administrative expenses. 


To the British observer the chief trouble about the Americal 
schemes is their peculiar elaboration. They are too ambitious. 
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To insist that each man’s benefit rate shall be exactly 50 
er cent. of his weekly earnings over the last few years 
involves record-keeping on an almost impossible scale. Many 
a man will have had twenty different jobs with twenty 
different employers. His earnings may vary every week. 
This means that serious delays in payments of benefit this 
year are highly probable. Indeed they are expected. 


KING CAROL’S 


FROM A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


HE Goga Experiment lasted just six weeks. M. Octavian 
Goga has gone to the Riviera. The Jews are breathing 
again. They were never so much worried about M. Goga 
as about what would come after him; they feared Corneliu 
Codreanu and his Iron Guard. They are reassured by a 
Government headed by the head of the Rumanian Church 
and containing half a dozen former Prime Ministers. But 
the “ Government of National Reunion ” is another experi- 
ment. Rumania has been thrown out of her constitutional 
and parliamentary stride and is required to change over to 
the goose-step of a semi-dictatorship on the fashionable 
modern model. Will the formula work in Rumania, as it 
has worked in Greece, Bulgaria and many other countries ? 


Six weeks ago, in these columns, it was remarked that M. 
Goga found himself in exactly the same position as Herr 
von Papen in Germany six years ago. The parallel was 
exact; and M. Goga’s shrift has proved even shorter than 
was Franz von Papen’s. Like von Papen, he had but an 
insignificant handful of followers in the country and yet was 
expected by the real ruler of the country, King Carol, as 
von Papen was expected by von Hindenburg, to govern 
without dictatorial powers, to hold elections and face over- 
whelming certain defeat, and somehow to put through 
highly controversial measures. As Papen was to wear down 
the clamant and increasingly powerful Nazis by doing a few 
of the things they advocated, so was Goga to wear down the 
Iron Guard by moderate measures of restriction against 
the Jews and faintly friendly gestures towards Italy and 
Germany. 


King Carol, an astute ruler, seems to have made a strange 
miscalculation. Half measures are uscless against extremists. 
You must give them power or fight them; you cannot 
steal their thunder by filching fragments of their programme. 
Octavian Goga did not even have a run for his money. 
Franz von Papen at least had the satisfaction of overwhelming 
defeat at two elections; Goga was dismissed even before 
his first, so dismayed was the King by the storm that had 
blown up. It broke over Goga’s devoted head—but he 
was the King’s man. He had committed no mistake, unless 
it was to accept office without insisting on the power to 
govern, 


A remarkable interlude. Goga—and King Carol—learned 
that a small country like Rumania cannot with impunity 
take even moderate measures against Jews. They had been 
deceived by the German example; Germany is a very 
different pair of shoes. The campaign whipped up by 
international Jewry against Goga was astounding in its 
might. Remonstrances by the American, British and French 
Ministers, a deeply suspicious Soviet Russia, a sagging 
Stock Exchange and—the final blow—the disappearance of 
the Soviet Chargé d’Affaires, without leaving a trace. This 
has all the look of a provocative incident, but whose pro- 
vocation, and were its authors hoist by their own petard ? 
Did they seek to estrange Rumania and Russia beyond repair ? 
By finishing Goga they made it more likely that Rumania 
would revert to her traditional foreign policy—France, the 
Little Eniente, and, inevitably, Russia. 

So, with Goga gone, an ill-used man, new methods had 





But the coming of unemployment insurance in the U.S.A. 
is well worth watching. It is a portent, but it will need 
time (and perhaps amendment) before it can have its full 
economic, social and political effects. Meanwhile the burden 
of unemployment relief and poverty is being borne by other 
agencies, notably those mentioned in the earlier part of this 
article, at a cost of some £450,000,000 a year. 


EXPERIMENTS 


Bucharest. 


to be tried, because when you throw a spanner into the 
machinery even of a pretty primitive Balkan parliamentary 
system, the damage is difficult to repair. 

The Goga experiment is followed by the Miron Cristea 
experiment. Prime Minister, a venerable Orthodox prelate ; 
his Cabinet, half a dozen former Prime Ministers and half a 
dozen party politicians. In the contemporary manner, 
manifestoes have been issued attributing all the troubles of 
Rumania to “ party politics,” but parties have not yet been 
abolished. The elections have been indefinitely postponed. 
The country has been put under martial law—not so rigorous 
a thing as it sounds, in Rumania. The Constitution is to 
be revised. 

The intention apparently is, as in Greece and Bulgaria 
and other countries, to put up the board, ‘“‘ Everything in this 
garden is lovely,” suppress all political discussion and political 
activity, deal drastically with recalcitrant. politicians, and 
govern the country, for some time at least, by local officials 
and the police, with the military in reserve if need be. The 
King would be the real ruler. The Prime Minister would 
bear the onus. 

The method has worked smoothly in other countries. 
Why not in Rumania? The next few weeks will show. 
Either the Miron Cristea Government will have as short a 
life as the Goga Government, or it will get into the stride 
of “ authoritarian ” rule and last a long time, like experienced 
** authoritarian ” Governments in other countries. 

That would mean that it would have to suppress, or rigor- 
ously repress, the powerful Fascist, pro-German and anti- 
Jewish Iron Guard, which gained so heavily at the December 
elections and has gained heavily since in the country. 

’ Somehow the Miron Cristea Government does not, at first 
sight, make the impression of longevity. It has been spared 
the fatal handicap which was imposed on the unfortunate 
Octavian Goga—the necessity to face elections in a country 
nine-tenths hostile. The King is apparently willing to back it, 
so that it can govern if it has the inherent strength to doso. 
And yet it does not look like a long-lived Government. A 
period of experiments seems to lie ahead for Rumania—and 
there is always the Iron Guard. 


UNTIL TIME RELENT 


SLANDER and adulation, havoc, ease, 

Hopes foundering, or the obliquity of stars, 
May spoil those brows 

That seemed all snow, confuse 

Man’s partial vision, until Time relent, 
Give back the gaunt 

Imperishable figurehead, the saint 

And his bare cause, 

Rock innocent. 


Such alien woes 
Some wear like a sea-mist ; 

yet fine with scars, 
Lucid and reasonable our coast shall come, 
This forehead in eclipse light galleons home, 
End wars. 


LILIAN Bowes LYON, 
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THE JAPANESE EYE 


By CARL FALLAS 


HEN I lived in Japan I chose, to begin with, a country 
inn built of glass and wood in a suburb of Yokohama. 
This was very convenient. For just across the bridge outside 
our gate was the canal, and every morning one could go up 
to town on a steam barge ; it was a journey of about two miles 
for a fare of one penny. Of course, there were the electric 
tramcars, but the canal trip was smoother, more leisurely and 
very picturesque, with its stone-buttressed wall—solid as 
Tower Hill—and the long shallow wharf lined with low- 
roofed buildings, some of brick but mostly of wood, and not 
very sturdy in a gale, you would think. But in this country 
they are safer than the others of stone, for they give gently 
when the earth trembles. And the earth so often trembles. 
And as to gales, well, their heavy blue tiles alone would 
prevent their being blown away. 

All the same, they are an assortment of the oddest wooden 
pavilions I have ever seen—all those weathered mossy roofs 
of such chequered shapes, and the close chimneys looking 
from a distance like chess-board figures, and the perpendicular 
figured signs. 

Once in a while the canal would be blocked by some enor- 
mous log-wood raft that had come down from the north. 
Perhaps a few prone logs, thirty or forty feet long, had come 
adrift. It was a sight to see the raftsmen, already nearly 
naked, their muscular bodies bronzed under the sun, strip and 
plunge into the water. Reaching the driftwood they would 
ride it astride for a moment, taking stock; then, dropping 
in again, swimming strongly, they shoved the log round into 
place and held it there, kicking out their legs behind, while 
those on the raft secured it. © 

After I had thus travelled to and fro a score or more times 
a gendarme in a white uniform, with a sword at his hip, came 
aboard the barge. 

He had a pleasant, engaging air. 

I had not resorted to the interior saloon which occupied 
the long central part of the deck ; that was filled with girls 
and women who sought shelter from the bright sun. The 
youngest wore the gayest and prettiest patterned kimonos, 
their elders were in quite drab garments, but all had the bold 
and brilliant sash, with its great tucked-in fold at the back ; 
they were poor, as their very plain wooden clogs alone suffici- 
ently indicated. But as it was a very hot day hardly one was 
without her short but large-spreading paper parasol—equally 
useful in case of a sudden summer shower. 

The gendarme came and stood beside me, and we gazed 
over the rail together—like two old friends with so much in 
common that they need not even speak. This casual mutu- 
ality lasted about half a mile. 

Then the gendarme said in excellent English : 

“Why do you travel like this, please, instead of on the 
tram ?” 

“* Because I like it,” I replied. 

“Ah!” he said. “ You like it?” 

I said: “‘ Yes, it is very nice.” 

He looked round, surveying the waterway, which was almost 
choc-a-block with barges and ferry steamers. 

“Yes,” he agreed peacefully, with a happy smile, “‘ it is 
nice.” Then, after an interval, in which he had continued 
to examine this familiar scene of life on the busy canal as if it 
were something new to him, he asked carefully: “ Will you 
stay long in Japan?” 

“* As long as I am happy,” I told him. 

“Ah! As long as you are happy ?” 

“Yes.” 

He paused, taking another good look round. Then: “ Are 
you happy now ?” 

““ Very,” I said, and smiled at him. 

He smiled back, then bowed courteously and withdrew to 
another part of the vessel. Later I saw him talking to the 








barge-master, but not, apparently, about me, for both Were 
looking far ahead toward a huge liner which was jUSt they 
coming into the bay from Honolulu. When our barge arrived 
at the landing stage the gendarme bowed to me and went of_ 
perhaps to the police station to make his report upon the 
innocence of my purpose in Japan. Perhaps he Teported tp 
his inspector that I was in pursuit of happiness ! 

In the afternoon there was a footstep on the stair, a mild 
knock, and a head was poked into my office. 

“ Ah ! > 

It was the gendarme, whose expressive smile of recognition 
seemed to say so much more than his single word. 

“Come in.” He came in. 

“ Yes,” I volunteered, “ this is where I work. It is a news. 
paper office, as you see. Would you like a cup of tea?” 

He shook his head. “No. No thank you. Excuse me, 
please.” 

It appeared that he never drank tea on duty. 

But when a cup was produced he agreed to drink it. And 
noticing from his face that he did not relish it like his oy 
national green tea, I remarked that it was Indian tea. 

“Ah! Indian?” His face brightened into a new and 
alert thoughtfulness. 

And I had the odd and quite absurd notion, suddenly, 
that the very word, Indian, had awakened him to som 
obscure idea. And I said: “ Now, don’t, for goodness sake, 
put yourself about trying to trace my Indian relatives, or 
fellow conspirators, because there aren’t any.” Which took 
him a little out of his depth and needed explaining. 

Amiably he sipped at his tea, said he was very sorry—but 
gave no reason for his sorrow—and asked : 

** Which is your hotel, please ? ” 

At that I laughed outrageously, which seemed to disturb 
him, for he became very grave and was curious to know why 
I laughed like that. 

“This is not—” he declared—“ joke.” 

“It is,” I said. “It is a splendid joke.” 

“* Why, please ?” 

“Why, because you know very well where I live,” I told 
him. “ Across the bridge at Kanagawa. You know, at th 
hotel where you’ve been keeping your eye on me for weeks.” 

«ee Eye ? +P 

Eye was the key-word. 

“Watching me,” I said, laughing again. “I’ve been 
watching you, too.” 

“* Ah!” he said, directly changing the subject. ‘‘ What are 
your amusements, please ?”” And I might have said that was 
one of them, but instead : 

“* Swimming,” I said. “‘ Swimming, and—and the geisha” 

He smiled, as if suddenly reassured. The geisha. Well 
that was at least a home product—not like Indian tea; and 
he drank off the last of his cup, excused himself for the tenth 
time. We bowed to each other, I quite as deeply as he, and 
next I heard his long sword clanking on the two top stails, 
when, doubtless, for it didn’t sound any more, he picked it up 
out of harm’s way. 

He had already, it appeared, called at my hotel. 

But that, the landlord assured me, was only to inguite 
whether my recreations were, really, swimming and the geisha. 
“Tt is nothing,” the landlord said, smiling. ‘‘ Ordinary 
custom concerning guests from foreign land. Very ordinaty 
custom,” he said with his smile. 

Daily I used to see this peaceful gendarme in his while, 
his spotlessly white duck suit, his long sword—a little 10 
long, I thought—at his side, standing beside his police bos 
on the other side of the bridge. I used to bow to him elabr 
rately, but he got tired of acknowledging this—and at last, 
when he saw me coming he would turn his back, and appea! 
to he interested in some other object in the landscape. 
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SAFETY FIRST ?—I0 


By HILDA M. CARMICHAEL 


[The writer, whose age 1s 26,18 a graduate of Glasgow University, and is teaching in a country school in the north of Szotland.] 


N introducing this series of articles the Editor of The 
Spectator, while agreeing that climbing mountains is 
not the sole test of the adventurous spirit, seems none-the- 
less to suggest that it is best displayed in a violent breaking 
away from the commonplace in life. There is surely more 
to it than that. If it is admitted that many young men and 
women are cut off from the excitement of travel and physical 
daring by economic and other obvious hindrances, it follows 
that similar obstacles will prevent them from breaking loose 
from the safe, dull jobs which they would only too gladly 
abandon—if they could. Not everyone under thirty is a 
free agent. Some are married, many have relatives depending 
on them, others are lacking in physical health, and others still 
have been denied the training which their true vocation 
demands. What would be the sense of advising a grocer’s 
assistant who left school at fourteen to become a doctor and 
give his personality scope ? Is it likely that the typist who 
supports a widowed mother will walk out of the office one 
fine morning because she knows she will be happier as a 
nurse? There are thousands of young people today who are 
tied to dull, uncongenial work from which they cannot escape. 
Does it follow that they are lacking in the spirit of adventure ? 
To my mind they are as free to live in that spirit as any of 
their contemporaries who cross the Sahara on a bicycle or 
sail a kayak in the Polar seas. 

Indeed, while exploits in the mountains and record-breaking 
dashes through the clouds are an obvious denial of the 
doctrine of Safety First, I very much doubt if they have any 
more positive quality. The spirit of adventure has sadly 
degenerated if all it involves is a risk to life and limb. If 
that were all, any reckless youth cornering at fifty in his sports 
car would qualify as an adventurer, but we still reserve that 
term for those who risked death for some definite end— 
increase of knowledge, or the enrichment of themselves or 
their fellows. The Elizabethan seamen faced death con- 
stantly, but not merely for the sake of a thrill as do many of 
our speed-kings and record-breakers. ‘To them the risk was 
only incidental, and their tradition is carried on in our own 
day by those scientists, airmen and others who willingly 
take their lives in their hands for the advancement or the 
preservation of mankind. There is a certain section of 
modern youth, however, which seems to find virtue in the 
risk itself. But these men and women are not representative 
of the under thirties. They are a kind of hang-over from 
the preceding generation. In their expeditions from Korea 
to the Caucasus, in their attempts to climb higher or move 
faster than other people they are indulging in a sort of 
escapism. No one can completely blind himself to the 
desperate state of the world today, but he can stick his head 
in the sand in one way or another. Risk, speed, travel are 
all methods of keeping one’s mind off the dangerous follies 
which imperil humanity. Another way out is to go to the 
Pictures, 

Such escape tactics, however, are spiritually quite valueless. 
We are citizens of a world which may, at any moment, blow 
up beneath our feet. Young people cannot marry and 
settle down with that assurance of security and continuity 
which blessed their grand-parents. Within a year, teachers 
and bank-clerks may be flight-lieutenants or gaoled pacifists 
or bloody fragments in a bomber’s wake. And even if war 
never comes, we have seen too much uncertainty in our 
years of growth to feel that the future can ever be secure. 
Unemployment has been a bitter fact in so many homes that 
those who grew to maturity in the years of depression can 
never really believe that life for them will be safe and settled. 
Their fear and uncertainty may be almost unconscious, but 
It is there all the same. 


This, then, is the background against which we younger 
men and women have to set our lives. If we adopt the 
escapist doctrine in any of its forms, we can walk about with 
our eyes closed until at last we trip over reality. But if we 
reject such phantasy, what have we left? Must those who 
are the slaves of circumstance bitterly submit to their labour 
and grow old in chafing resentment? No. It is never the 
monotony of a man’s work that drives him to despair and 
suicide. It is the poverty of his outlook or the sickness in 
his soul. The great spirit, the conscious spirit, will find no 
room too narrow. And from the recognition of that, I think, 
comes the genuine adventure of living. As leisure increases, 
it becomes more and more unlikely that a man will be so 
crushed by his labour that he will have no time left for the 
adventure of thought, of added knowledge, of awareness of 
life. Conscious living, in this generation, is an adventure in 
itself, but more than that, it is a duty to humanity. So many 
of our fellows have submitted to mental gagging and spiritual 
intoxication that it is incumbent upon us others to remain 
sober and aware in a world of somnambulists and madmen. 
The greatest sin of which we, in this land and generation, 
can be guilty, is willing self-deception, though we can escape 
it only by an open-eyed expectation of the worst that life can 
offer—loss of work, loss of health, bombs, gas and death. It 
is no tranquil student’s life that we must embrace. More 
is at stake than our private peace of mind. Honesty of 
thought and truth itself have been suffocated in Europe. 
It must not happen here. 

What is demanded, then, is a steadfast search for truth and 
a determination to reject the lie even in its most beguiling 
form—in advertisements, in the Press, at the cinema, and in 
puffs upon any subject and from any source. Then, if action 
does come—as we often feel it must—we shall welcome it 
unmoved, not swept away by propaganda, not duped by mass- 
emotionalism, but understanding how this has come upon 
us and accepting our due share of the guilt. Certainly our 
knowledge will be limited. But still we shall be able to 
guess whether we are dying for our country or for the benefit 
of the armament firms. This may seem small consolation 
in the last extremity, but that extremity will be the further 
off with each man and woman who dedicates himself to 
conscious life and truth. Lies and distrust are the actively 
germinating seeds of war now growing to maturity under the 
dictatorships of Europe and Asia. None the less, in a great 
part of the world men are still at liberty to seek the truth. 
It is upon those who are yet free that the burden of responsi- 
bility rests. Public opinion in the democracies can still do 
much in little ways. So, while half the under-thirty genera- 
tion is sitting on the mountain-tops or wandering in search 
of self-fulfilment, the other half can point out distortions of 
fact to its M.P.s and to its newspapers. It can make use of 
boycott, strikes and personal influence. Perhaps it can 
save the other half—and with it, the whole world. But if 
not, it at least can leave 


* not gladly but with harsh disdain 
a world too strong in folly for the bliss of dreams.” 


If we survive, we shall have built for our children a heritage 
of freedom which will serve them well when sanity returns 
to the world. And if we perish—surely some rumour of 
our integrity will remain to trouble the pagan night. Despite 
their outward indifference to religion few of our generation 
would now utterly deny that the 

“soul is less than nothing, lost, 
unless in this life it can build 
a bridge to lite eternal.” 


We may give that a hundred different meanings, but in any 
interpretation lies an acceptance of the fact that the future 
lies With us. 
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JUSTICE IN GERMANY 


By A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


A FEW weeks ago I spoke with a German working man who 
for a period during 1937 had suffered imprisonment in a 
Concentration Camp. He was suspected of being impli- 
cated in Trade Unionist activities and was arrested by the 
Secret Police, who were anxious to obtain from him the 
name of another offender (whom, as it happens, he did not 
know). He suffered a beating, and then for several more 
weeks had his hands chained behind him during the day, 
and to the sides of his bed at night. Some of his friends 
suffered a worse degree of this treatment (which was also 
intended to force the giving of names) ; they were imprisoned 
in dark cells, the arms, in a half raised position, being chained 
to the wall behind them, and at night in bed their ankles were 
chained as well as their arms. Had the prisoners agreed to 
divulge the names of their friends this torture at least would 
have been spared them. 

Of his own beating my informant made light. “It was 
not with whips” in his case. But he had a friend, a man 
of strong will and great powers of endurance, a man who 
had gone through the War and was well trained in its horrors. 
He was repeatedly flogged with whips and so mishandled 
that he felt his powers of resistance beginning to give way. 
Fearing he might lose his self-control and betray the names 
of his friends, he attempted to commit suicide. Even 
without suffering torture to this degree my friend felt that 
his morale had been shaken. “‘ That is the worst part—the 
Demoralisierung ; the effect of the chaining up, the humilia- 
tion and the gradual loss of confidence in oneself. A beating 
makes one angry, and it passes, but with the chaining there 
is no relief; one feels one’s will power breaking down—that 
is the worst. And then the solitude in a tiny cell with abso- 
lutely nothing to do hour after hour, day after day, when 
one has been used to an active life! That in itself drives 
one almost mad. I had a pin in the lapel of my coat and 
I filled up some of my time by scratching patterns on scraps 
of paper. But when the guard saw what I was doing, the 
pin was taken away.” 

My informant was a simple type of superior working man, 
steady and unemotional. He narrated the incident of the 
pin as a trifling one. But to me the picture seemed to 
bring in a flash some realisation of the pitiless exactness 
with which the colossal great new machine of the National 
Socialist State carries on its work, breaking the bodies and 
souls of all who dare to stand in its way, and grinding 
them to powder. The incident of the pin brought to my 
mind the words of Herr Freisler (a high official in 
the Ministry of Justice), who wrote that “the aim of 
the Law must be not to combat the adversary but to 
annihilate him.” 

It is not sufficiently realised outside Germany that the 
Concentration Camps—the main means employed for the 
annihilation of adversaries or supposed adversaries—are an 
almost unprecedented institution in a country which has had 
an established legal system, for they are entirely outside the 
jurisdiction of the Law. They are not under the Ministry of 
Justice, and are controlled by the Secret Police, who may 
almost be said to constitute “‘ A State within a State.” Two 
years ago a special law was passed giving legal recognition to 
the State Secret Police as an independent branch of the 
Administration, and giving legal sanction to the powers already 
seized and to the practices already adopted. Even the heads 
of Provincial Governments must bow to the orders of the 
Gestapo. This body, under the dictatorship of Herr Himmler, 
carries on its independent jurisdiction from which there is 
no appeal to courts of justice. It makes its own arrests, 
detains prisoners in the camps without trial for an indefinite 
period, and inflicts punishments, many of which amount to 


torture, such as flogging and the use of chains. The Com. 
mandants of the Camps are free to inflict the death senteng. 
death indeed often occurs without a “ sentence,” and : 
usually notified as “‘ death while trying to escape.” Such are 
the plenary powers allowed to the Secret Police that men 
and women who have served sentences in prison, on their 
release are often carried off by the Secret Police and placed in 
Camp. There are cases when they have never been heard of 
again. An inmate of a prison may hope at least for a trigl~ 
even if long delayed; and he can enlist the services of g 
lawyer, though it is hard indeed for the lawyer any longer 
to act as a really “ free ” agent. 

Germany’s Penal Code, moreover, has been recast. The 
principle of “no crime, no punishment” has disappeared, 
or rather the definition of “‘ crime” has been stretched to 
cover the crimes of “intention” (whether action has fo. 
lowed or not). This passes easily into the crime of opinion 
in which an “ intention”? may be implied. It is not only 
with the object of wringing from them the names of other 
persons that prisoners are tortured in “‘ examination prisons” 
and in Camps. There is also the object of forcing from 
them confessions of opinion in which, if it differs from the 
Nazi outlook, a criminal intention may be found to reside, 
The new German “ law ” gives every facility for convicting 
anyone guilty of holding such opinions, as judged by the 
final criterion of justice, the National Socialist view of life, 
In essence all crimes are reduced to an act of treason against 
the National Socialist State. 

The Judge, said Herr Hess (May, 1936), must give his 
judgement in accordance with the spirit and the history of a 
State. “‘ There should be no abstract academical law which 
floats in the clouds.” The law must be regarded by National 
Socialism as an active servant of the Community. The 
spirit of their State was in reality the spirit of the German 
people, and of this the Fuehrer was the incarnation. Herr 
Hess took for his text on this occasion a saying of Treitschke’s, 
“The practice of law is a political activity.” Herr Giirtner 
himself, the Minister of Justice, declared (at the Penal 
Congress, August, 1935) that the question of “ guilt” is 
determined in the New Germany not only by the laws but 
also by “the sound feelings of the German nation.” A 
judge is not to be bound by the written word, by the rigidity 
of legal definitions ; he may sentence a man for “ any attack 
on the interests of the National Community,” and in doing 
so he must act “ according to a uniform view of life,” given 
to the nation by National Socialism. 

This “‘ uniform view of life ” includes a highly simplified 
ethical code. One can find a typical exposition of it in 
the National Socialist Year-Book for 1938. The maxim 1s 
laid down for Party Members that “ Right is what is advan- 
tageous to the National Socialist Party.” Till recently the 
more common formulation of this basic principle has been 
that of Herr Frank, Minister and Reich Jurist Leader: 
“ Right is what serves the German people and the German 
race.” The development is symptomatic. Right is not 
even that which (from a materialistic and short-sighted point 
of view) serves the interests of the people. The people 
themselves must now have no interests, no standards of 
conduct, no principles of justice, nor even of religion 
except in so far as they harmonise with what is laid 
down by the Party. “The National Socialist pro- 
gramme is your dogma” is another maxim given in the 
Year-Book. 

“* Justice ” in Germany has had to give way. The Amy 
has had to give way. Can the Church also be made to give 
way? That is the question which the trial of Dr. Niem#ller 
is intended to answer. 
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THE THEATRE 


By Leslie and Sewell Stokes. At the Gate 


«Frozen Glory.” 
" By Merton Hedge. At 


Theatre Studio——“ The Island,” 
the Comedy Theatre 


THe main theme of both these plays is that if you pen people 

up in a cramped and lonely place, their characters rot. The 
whole action of Frozen Glory takes place in a log cabin in the 
arctic North-West of Canada. Since there cannot be much 
marching and counter-marching in a snow-bound hut, the 
authors have to command the audience’s attention by character- 
drawing and dialogue ; they succeed very well indeed. 

A party of five men, engaged on a semi-amateur trapping 
expedition, has been isolated by an exceptionally heavy winter. 
The five are adequately differentiated. The leader, the only 
professional explorer among them, is a simple God-fearing 
man, courageous and trustworthy ; the financer of the expedi- 
tion is a wealthy cynic trying to get a kick out of life: there 
are also an idealistic boy, a racing motorist and a Cockney 
servant-cum-humorist. The rations are coming to an end: 
there is little hope of replenishment. ‘The would-be trappers 
are trapped. Most of the play consists of their actions and 
reactions as starvation approaches. ‘The characters are so 
well portrayed by authors and actors that one believes both 
in their existence and in their behaviour, and settles down to 
an absorbing if grim evening of disintegration. Unfortunately 
the authors have seen fit to introduce a deus ex machina in 
the form of an ignoble savage, ostensibly a starving outcast, 
but in reality a creature so comprehensively symbolical that 
one cannot make out what he is meant to represent. The 
Devil? The Voice of Conscience? A Spanner in the 
Works? At all events he serves as tempter, agitator and 
general nuisance until he disappears as mysteriously as he 
came. Mr. Skelton Knaggs plays this part for all it is worth. 
He can act all right, but he should tone his performance down 
a little for a theatre as intimate as the Gate. He is probably 
meant to stand out against the restrained realism of the others, 
but even so his posturing and grimaces seem excessive. 

This intrusion does not spoil the play, though it impairs 
the second act a trifle. Frozen Glory is interesting and 
exciting ; it deserves to be transferred to a larger and more 
public theatre. The five parts are excellently performed by 
Messrs. Cyril Gardner, Anthony Ireland, Peter Osborn, 
Richard Warner and Ernest Jay. Mr. A. E. Filmer’s pro- 
duction has the quiet distinction one expects from him. Why 
is so little of his work seen in London nowadays? The 
Theatre is the poorer for his absence. 

The Island is an inferior play-in several respects. To begin 
with, its action is not really conditioned by the environment, 
as is that of Frozen Glory, although the author does his best 
to pretend otherwise. All the dramatis personae are army 
officers and their wives, stationed on a minute island, ‘‘ twenty 
hours from London.” There are numerous references to 
the evil influence of the island, but they have little to do with 
the action. The characters are for the most part tiresome 
and uninteresting people. The fault lies not in their stars 
but in themselves that they are misfits. Their only interests 
are liquor and trying to get to London. 

The second great fault of the play is that the third act is 
only made possible by an incomprehensible piece of stupidity 
on the part of the heroine. She is the newly married wife 
of a junior officer, and one evening when her husband is away 
she is visited by a taciturn and unpopular martinet called 
Major Willis. His wife, who has been in a lunatic asylum 
for many years, has just died, and in his emotional upheaval 
he must confide in someone. He tells his story, and half 
crazy with grief kisses the lady. Later, her husband hears 
Tumours of this interview and suspects the worst. The wife 
refrains from enlightening him so that their reconciliation 
may fill the third act. Such patent artificiality does not make 
for conviction. 

Mr. Glen Byam Shaw has directed skilfully, and the acting 
is almost all good. Mr. Godfrey Tearle is first-rate as Major 
Willis. In the portrayal of Strong Silent Men with Secret 
Sorrows he has no equal. There are also beautiful little 
Performances by Miss May Agate and Mr. J. Hubert Leslie. 


RUPERT HART-DAVIS. 


STAGE AND SCREEN 








THE CINEMA 


At the London Pavilion——‘‘ Something 
At the Plaza. 
BECAUSE there is at the least a demi-cauldron of good honest 
hate about it, Nothing Sacred makes all the other crazy comedies 
look rather drab. It is difficult to determine who was most 
responsible for the various ingredients of this hell-brew, 
but one may safely attribute a fair number to Ben Hecht, 
whose story, and presumably dialogue, it is; a further propor- 
tion to William Wellman, who directed the film with really 
vicious certainty; a certain amount to the presiding genii 
of Technicolour, chiefly for the contrast between the dignified 
greyness of New York’s aerial skyscrapers and the garish 
clash of feminine raiment ; and a great deal to Carole Lombard, 
who here slashes her way out of the bargain basement of 
petty criminality into the higher regions of jewelled villainy. 
The sequences of pure craziness are significantly the least 
exciting; the scene, for instance, where Fredric March 
and Carole Lombard crack each other smartly on the chinpoint 
is a minor incident in comparison with the scenes of general 
and untrammelled barbarity with which the rest of the film 
is crammed. 

It would be easy to use the word “ Satire,’ for in the dim 
background the film has a satirical basis, but it would probably 
be rating it too high. For 


** Satire should, like a polished razor keen, 
Wound with a touch that’s scarcely felt or seen,” 


‘* Nothing Sacred.” 
to Sing About.” 


while in this case the weapon is an ironical bludgeon, garlanded 
with grog-blossoms of coarse but attractive humour. The 
story tells of a girl in a small town who is thought to be dying 
of radium-poisoning. An enterprising mews-reporter has 
the idea of bringing her to New York, as guest of his paper, 
to “see life” in the few weeks remaining to her. He puts 
the proposal to her a moment after she has been told that she 
is really as fit as a fiddle, but with sublime simplicity both 
she and her doctor ignore this fact and accept the invitation. 
New York welcomes her with smoke messages in the sky, 
and the keys of the City. She appears at night clubs (tableaux 
of heroines of history), and folk have only to see her to burst 
into tears of spurious and decadent sentimentality. Unfor- 
tunately the reporter falls in love with her, and cables for 
the world’s greatest radium specialist as a last hope. Cornered, 
she resorts to an orgy of fake suicide and unprincipled lying ; 
and finally she escapes to the South Seas with the reporter, 
while a State funeral is accorded her in New York. 

It will be seen that it is hardly a plot for the squeamish or 
the shockable ; there is only one person in the story who has 
any sense of decency a: all, and that is the reporter (Fredric 
March), whose married prospects with the unscrupulous 
minx one cannot help viewing with dzep concern. There 
is indeed a fundamental distaste for humanity here, which 
might have given the film something approaching the lusty 
hatred of a play like Volpone; but this the producers, quite 
rightly doubtful of the public stomach, have carefully avoided. 
The film remains funny, packed with incident and with exceed- 
ingly clever dialogue, and because it does at least hold up a 
mirror, even though it be a distorting mirror, to a very real 
world of ballyhoo and cheap sensationalism the pleasure to 
be obtained from it is something more than the usual mulish 
guffaw. : 

A better scenario than that of Something to Sing About 
might have been chosen for James Cagney’s long-awaited 
return. This weak and far too episodic skit on Hollywood 
production methods (it is about time this genre was given 
a rest) only gives him a half-chance to re-establish the genuine 
acting ability which he showed previously both as the tough 
little gangster-boy and in his superb performance as Bottom 
in the Dream. The opening scenes, which present him, 
surprisingly enough, as a dance-band leader with a talent 
for tap-dancing, deliberately invite comparison with Fred 
Astaire; nor do they in any way damage the reputation of 
that twinkling genius. The Hollywood sequences, which 
depict Cagney being painfully groomed for stardom, are mildly 
amusing, but only spring to life when Cagney, back on his 
old form, turns a staged studio fight into a real rough-house 
of the most gratifying nature. Basi, WRIGHT. 
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*¢ Don Giovanni ” at the Wells 


THE importance of the Vic-Wells Theatres in the artistic life 
of London, their at least partial fulfilment of Lilian Baylis’s 
claim that they are ‘‘ National,” are proved by the fact that 
week after week one or other of these columns devoted to 
entertainments is occupied with discussion of what is being 
done there in the way of drama or opera or ballet. This 
is simply because they continually provide more interesting 
subjects for criticism than can be found elsewhere. 

The latest operatic production at the Wells is Don Giovanni, 
now presented with new scenery and costumes and a cast mainly 
fresh to the work. This is the most difficult of Mozart’s 
operas to stage satisfactorily, not merely because of the obvious 
botching of the second act, nor on account of the many changes 
of scene—a problem solved here partly by apparatus which 
makes the changes possible without prolonged pauses and 
partly by the questionable procedure of playing the second 
and third scenes (Elvira’s entrance and the Masetto-Zerlina 
wedding) on the same set as the first. The real difficulty is 
the question of style. Mr. Clive Carey, the producer, and Mr. 
Charles Reading, who has designed the décor, seem determined 
that no one should mistake the work for anything but an 
opera buffa, thereby supporting the thesis propounded in the 
preface to Professor Dent’s miraculously apt translation. 

The Cambridge Professor is beyond question right in stating 
that it must be obvious to anyone who has studied Idomeneo 
and La Clemenza di Tito, that the style of Don Giovanni is 
comic. Nor is there a sign in da Ponte’s text that the Don 
suffered any of those pangs of conscience which in the nineteenth- 
century treatment of the theme turn him into a tragic figure. 
It is true also that producers of the opera have read into it 
a serious purport more consonant with romantic notions 
and, with the useful precedent of the first Viennese perform- 
ance as excuse, omitted the inconveniently comic final sestet 
and substituted for it the implication that Don Giovanni’s 
punishment was to be taken in all seriousness as a proper 
moral pill after all the comic jam and naughty trifling of 
the handsome, but oh! so wicked, Don and his servant. 

When, however, Professor Dent proclaims that the “‘ whole ” 
of the music is in the buffo style and, in order to evade incon- 
venient facts, explains that Donna Anna is a “very sub- 
sidiary ’’ character and that her music (and presumably that 
of the Commendatore) ‘‘ appears to modern audiences to be 
serious only because, being by Mozart, it is technically as 
well as intellectually far superior to the average work of his 
contemporaries,” he seems to have allowed a pardonable 
prejudice momentarily to blind his scholarship. I do not 
pretend to an acquaintance with all the works of Cimarosa, 
Martini and Sarti, but I should be much surprised to hear that 
any of them contains music similar in style—comparison of 
quality is not in question—to the scenes of the Commen- 
datore’s death and of his ghostly reappearance. In these 
scenes Mozart does approach the manner of serious opera, 
especially in the use of the trombones, to whose special signi- 
ficance as “‘ serious ”’ instruments Professor Dent was probably 
the first English scholar to call attention. 

I do not say that these scenes are, therefore, tragic; for 
the Don is not a tragic figure. But neither are they buffo 
(which means farcical) in style, and to play them as if they 
were is to rob them of all meaning. In the Sadler’s Wells per- 
formance Miss Cross seemed at first to be making an attempt 
to play Anna as a figure of fun, but perhaps it was only the 
effect of an unfortunate costume. Anna is not the tragic 
heroine of the nineteenth-century prima donna’s conception, 
but neither is she a mere puppet. The fact that she only 
makes sense, and then makes it abundantly as a wonder- 
fully drawn character, if she is played on the plane of serious 
comedy, that is on the plane of Olivia and Mme. Ranevsky, 
is surely justification for supposing that that was what 
Mozart meant. And even if we suppose that this per- 
formance, which successfully reduced all the characters, with 
the partial exception of Elvira and Zerlina, to the status of 
gaudily clad and stylised marionettes, is as near as possible 
to the style of the original performance, it seems mere pedantry 
deliberately to throw away, in the interests of an historical 
accuracy, all the human qualities with which we know Mozart 
endowed them, whether by accident or design. 

DYNELEY HUSSEY. 


[Von einem deutschen Korrespondenten] 


AM Eingang steht nicht der beriihmte Vers von Dante iibey 
dem Héllentor, sondern ein “ Kunde,” ein Obdachloser, ge 
noch etwas frische Luft atmen will. Denn da drinnen jgt nur 
dicke Luft. Das Berliner stadtische Obdachlosenasyl wird in 
Volksmund die “ Palme” genannt. Nicht, weil dort Palmea 
bliihen, sondern aus dem Grunde, weil vor dem alten Asyl ig 
der Palisadenstrasse ein Weidenbaum stand, dessen Bite 
die Weidenkatzchen, auch Palmen genannt werden. Heute ig 
das Asyl, das noch immer “ Palme ” heisst, in der Prenzlaye, 
Allee, im Osten der Viermillionenstadt. 


Der Besucher muss durch einige dunkle Hofe gehen, bis » 
in den Aufnahmeraum gelangt. Hier werden die Papiere zy 
ersten Mal geprift. Meldezettel, Arbeitsbuch, Stempelkart, 
alles muss in Ordnung sein, sonst fliegt der Besucher gleich hier 
heraus. Im Zimmer der Kriminalpolizei wird man geprif, 
ob man nicht als Verbrecher steckbrieflich gesucht wird, Jy 
einem dritten Raum muss man eine Erklaérung unterschreiben, 
dass man weder bei Verwandten noch Freunden Obdach 
gefunden hat, dass man mittellos ist, dass man nur hichstens 
vierzehn Tage hier bleiben “ will.” Sonst kommt man jy 
Arbeitshaus. 


Nach diesen drei Priifungen bekommt man eine Kette. Daray 
sind aber keine Fesseln, sondern nur drei Schilde mit Nummem, 
Mit der Kette geht man in den Entkleidungsraum. Hier zieht 
man sich mit seinen Leidens-und Schlafgefahrten splitternack 
aus. Es kommen einige Beamte, die die Kleider sorgfiltg 
auf animalische Untermieter, Flohe, Laiuse, Wanzen, unter. 
suchen. Die untersuchten Kleider kommen in einen Beutel, 
die Schuhe in einen zweiten; jeder Sack bekommt eins der 
Nummernschilde, das dritte ist morgen bei der Kleider 
ausgabe vorzuzeigen. 


Die nachste Station ist der Baderaum. Dieselben vierzig 
Manner werden hier mit grossen warmen Brausen abgewaschen, 
Auch der Fussboden ist gewaérmt, damit sich keiner von den 
Badegisten erkidlte. Dann trocknet man sich mit einem 
Handtuch sorgfaltig ab und darf in den Schlafkittel schliipfen, 
der bis zu den Zehen reicht. Auch ein Paar Lederpantoffel 
werden zur Verftigung gestellt. 


Dann geht es in den Ess-Saal. Die vierzig Nachthemdtriget 
erhalten je eine Schale mit Graupen und Kartoffeln. Die 
sind schnell mit einem grossen Léffel ‘‘ verputzt.” 


Letzte Station ist der Schlafsaal. Ein grosser Raum, vier 


‘mal so lang als breit. Je zwei Betten stehen nebeneinande, 


mit dem Kopfende zur Wand. Die Matratze ist in ein Nessel 
laken gehillt und ruht auf einem Drahtgestell. Der ganz 
Saal stinkt nach Lysol, das hier taglich aus Gesundheitsgriinden 
gespritzt wird. 


Bis um elf Uhr nachts kommen noch immer Nachziigler. 
Dann sind alle fiinfundsiebzig Pritschen belegt. Das Licht 
wird abgedreht, nur eine schwache blaue Lampe erhellt den 
dunklen Raum notdiirftig. Manchmal erheben sich welch 
von ihrem Lager, um auf die Toilette zu gehen. Es ist ziemlich 
viel Gerausch hier im Saale, die Manner husten, schnarchea, 
stdhnen, sprechen im Schlaf. Manche finden iiberhaupt 
keinen Schlaf, sie werfen sich unruhig hin und her. 


Um fiinf Uhr frith sind Schlaf und Traum und Unruhe a 
Ende. Die Manner erheben sich von ihren Betten und ma 
schieren stumpf und noch schlaftrunken in das Esszimmer, wo 
es Suppe mit Brot gibt. Die Kiiche hat oft Hochbetrieb. Aa 
jedem Tag werden durchschnittlich 11.000 Liter Esse 
gekocht; ein Teil wird an andere Volkskiichen geliefert 
220 Zentner Kartoffeln und 40 Zentner Fleisch werden taglich 
verbraucht. Weihnachten hat 2.500 Hiihnern das Lebes 
gekostet, sie wurden mit Reis verziert, serviert, seziert, diniet. 


Das Schlafen im Obdachlosenasyl ist frei. Aber jeder muss 
am folgenden Tag drei Stunden im Hause arbeiten ; fiir jedea 
findet sich irgend eine Betatigung; zum Stubenfegen odet 
Kartoffelschélen ist auch der Diimmste geschickt genug. 


Es ist kein schéner Aufenthaltsort, dieses Obdachlosenas¥l 
Und mancher der Pennbriider wiirde lieber anderswo schlafen; 
es miisste ja nicht gleich ein Schloss sein. Doch schon Anatol 
France wusste, dass “das Gesetz in seiner majestatischel 
Gleichheit Armen wie Reichen verbietet, zu betteln, 2 
stehlen und unter Briicken zu schlafen,.” 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


8 
More Weights of Birds 

On this page, a year ago, I made a short list of the weights 
of some common birds taken almost at random from the pages 
of that Victorian bird-lover, the Rev. F.O.Morris. Apparently a 

eat many people had, like myself, never considered the 
question of the weights of birds, and the list astonished. 
Many correspondents apparently could forget the fact that 
a tit’s weight was reckoned in drachms and that a heron, 
with a wing-span in the full grown bird of five feet, weighed 
only three pounds. A well-known publisher, spending his 
holiday in the Scilly Islands, wrote asking for the weights of 
yarious sea-birds. I give a list of these in the next paragraph. 
Meanwhile it may interest him and others to have more proof 
of the extreme fragility of small birds. A yellow-hammer 
weighs seven drachms; a grey wagtail five drachms. A 
swift, rather surprisingly, weighs nearly an ounce. A cuckoo, 
not surprising to anyone who has seen a young cuckoo being 
fed, goes slightly over a quarter of a pound. A peewit weighs 
half a pound, a tree pipit nearly six drachms, a greenfinch 
eight drachms, a corn-bunting nearly two ounces. A tree 
creeper has the record, I think, with a weight of two drachms. 
In all.cases the weight is that of the male bird. 

* * * * 

Sea Birds 
The difference between these tiny weights and those of sea 
birds is naturally considerable. In fact there is no purely 
land bird, in England, which can approach the weight of the 
cormorant, which weighs seven or eight pounds. But the 
weights among sea-birds generally are still surprising. You 
would expect a common gull, with a wing-span of three feet, 
to weigh a little more than sixteen ounces, and a kittiwake, 
with an even larger wing-span, to exceed fourteen. A herring- 
gull has a wing-span of almost four and a half feet, but weighs 
less than two pounds. A common tern weighs only four 
ounces, a manx shearwater seventeen. By contrast, a red- 
throated diver, having a wing-span roughly that of the 
common gull, weighs three times as much. A _ guillemot 
goes roughly a pound and a half, an oyster-catcher just 
over a. pound, but a turnstone only four ounces. It is 
interesting to note that, according to Morris, the swan puts 
these and all other English birds into the shade completely. 
He gives the weight of the male as thirty pounds. But 
other observers disagree with this. They declare the 
swan to be an astonishingly light bird, that can be tucked 
under the arm, if the wings are tightly held, as easily as a 
cockerel, 


* * * * 


Village Government 

Mr. J. W. Robertson Scott has recently been attacking, in 
his own particularly restrained and common-sense fashion, 
that type of country-lover who, migrating to the country, 
never lifts a finger to take part in its government. Village 
people are notoriously indifferent to the way their parishes 
are governed and the point of his remark is that every country- 
loving outsider should make it his duty to get himself elected 
to one or other of his local councils. I am completely with 
him. Like him I believe that the beauty of the English 
countryside rests just as much on the efficiency of its cottage 
sanitation as it does on the ability of its people to grow roses 
tound the door. A short period of service on so dull-sounding 
an affair as a Rating Committee can be a revelation. I have 
never been deluded by the picturesque in cottage architecture, 
but a recent quinquiennial valuation let some ugly cats out of 
what I had always considered a fairly picturesque bag. The 
gtoss rateable value of about a score of cottages under con- 
sideration was, it turned out, under ten pounds. Six of these 
cottages had only one door; half of them had doors so small 
that a man of five-feet-six would, on entering, be likely to 
knock his head off; in none of them could the sanitation be 
desctibed as anything but archaic; in two of them the inside 
Walls were still of cow-dung plaster, white-washed ; and in 
about half the cases the rent was more than ten shillings. I 
have no excess of love for council houses, but the size of the 
fesponse to the announcement that we were about to erect a 
Stoup of four did not stagger me. 


Village Allotments 

That ponderous but well-intentioned vehicle, The Town 
and Country Planning Act, seems now to have got well into 
a second gear. When it hopes to be running smoothly in top 
I doubt if even its sponsors would care to say. Some of its 
provisions ave astonished countrymen. In addition to making 
provision for both public and private open spaces in the 
country, an excellent thing, it seeks to increase the space for 
village allotments. What bureaucrat conceived this scheme 
I do not know, but it would have interested him to see, at a 
recent Rural Council meeting specially called to deal with it, 
almost every one of twenty members getting up to say that 
three-quarters of the allotments in his village were already 
derelict. In not a single case was there a shortage of allot- 
ments; in every case the desire for allotments was dying or 
dead. In some cases as much as five acres were derelict ; 
in my own village there are allotments that have not been 
worked for the better part of ten years and will not be worked, 
apparently, for another ten. Yet, according to the Act, more 
allotment land must be reserved by parish councils and, if 
necessary, purchased by them. Since land is literally not wanted 
and since a penny rate, in many villages, produces under ten 
pounds, what the average parish councillor thinks of the 
ministerial workings is, not for the first time, unprintable here. 


* * * * 


A Scarcity of Rabbits 

The succession of recent mild winters produced a plague 
of rabbits. Now countrymen are reporting a_ shortage. 
During last autumn rabbits were plentiful and, in that charming 
spell of late October summer, could be seen sitting in scores 
among the long white grasses in the afternoon sun. Rabbit 
sellers called at the door and a good rabbit—a dish rated far 
higher by the French than ourselves—Australians have been 
heard to declare they would rather eat rats—could be had for 
sixpence. After the bitter weather of November and December 
the rabbit sellers gave up calling and in the shops the price of a 
rabbit rose to eighteenpence. Small farmers, in my own 
village, have now almost given up ferretting, and in the sur- 
rounding fields I have not seen a rabbit for two months. 
Gamekeepers and shepherds confirm this. From the sale 
of rabbits many gamekeepers are accustomed to get the price 
of the winter’s pheasant food. This year they will not make 
it, one tells me, by half. A shepherd tells me that almost 
the only rabbits he sees in a daily round of some miles are 
dead ones, and says that there are two causes for it: the 
milder winters—‘‘ and blowed if a rabbit don’t eat tough in 
mild weather somehow ”—and the increasing prevalence of 
liver disease. 

* * * * 

Woods Transformed 

Woodland fires have long been known to produce astonishing 
transformations in flower-life; desolation has frequently 
produced fox-glove and willow-herb as thick as corn where 
previously fox-glove and willow-herb were hardly known. 
The thinning out of woods produces something of the same 
effect and in many thinned-out woods, where previously 
primrose and bluebell alone grew on a large scale, there has 
been a lightning increase in the spread of pink campion, 
Slightly taller than the bluebell and flowering at the same 
time, its petticoat pinkness against the pink-touched blue 
of the bluebells produces a colour combination that no gardener 
would attempt but which is at once arresting and right. In 
another wood, once all larch, with that peculiarly sunless 
aridity of larch-woods that have gone beyond their prime, 
I saw a transformation still more remarkable. Cleared of 
larches, the ground sprang to life. It not only became covered 
with flowers, from the earliest pools of white violets to the 
late tangle of teazle and willow-herb that was as tall as a man, 
but intermediately it gave another surprise. In July it produced, 
over an area of five or six acres, more wild strawberries than 
I had ever hoped to see in one place. As large as raspberries, 
they covered almost every inch of what had once been barren 
ground. They had the mouth-watering tart lusciousness of 
those fraises des bois which visitors to France complain they 
never get at home. H, E. Bates. 

[Sir William Beach Thomas, who ts travelling abroad for a 
few weeks, will resume charge of this page on April 8th.] 
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“POSITIVE PATRIOTISM ” 
[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 

Smr,—Mr. J. R. Bellerby’s article on ‘‘ Positive Patriotism ” 
in your issue of February 4th probes to the root of the matter. 
He says, in effect, that until families—the small units of which 
the larger unit, the nation, is built—learn to place the needs 
of other families on a level with their own, we cannot expect 
nations to cease to be self-centred. Fortunately we need not 
wait until all families put this principle into practice, or the 
outlook would be dark indeed. It is possible to maintain 
ordered government in our own country because a majority 
of the inhabitants believe that at bottom our legal system, 
imperfect though it may be in operation, always keeps in 
view the ideal of equal justice for all. Moreover, the most 
thoughtful among them hold that precisely the same principle 
ought to govern the relations between nations, and the real 
problem is to devise means for the mobilisation of this opinion 
so that it shall become effective. Probably the greatest need 
of the times is a crusade to convince people, and especially 
Governments, of its practicability ; to set on foot, in short, a 
New Life Movement in International Politics. 


As a first step it would be necessary to embody the principle 
in a formula easy to grasp and likely to win general approval. 
It might run as follows : Permanent peace can be secured only by 
placing the welfare of humanity and the interest of the whole 
community of nations before the narrower interests of any indi- 
vidual nation. This simple statement of faith contains what 
was fundamental in President Wilson’s Fourteen Points, from 
which the world has strayed and to which it must return. If 
Governments would but act upon it, it would serve as a corner- 
stone for the building of a new World State. 

Peace Societies, Churches, branches of the League of 
Nations Union—these are doing excellent work, but what is 
required is a concerted effort to achieve one great object upon 
which they are agreed. An organised attempt might be made 
by all such bodies, and by similar groups in other countries, 
to hold meetings during a chosen week at which influential 
speakers should call attention to the principle formulated, and 
should invite individuals throughout the length and breadth 
of each land to declare their acceptance of it and to persist in 
advocating it as a guide to action on the part of our own and 
every other responsible Government. 

In the last resort, under a democratic system, it is the people 
who decide upon what principles they shall be governed, but 
of necessity they leave it to experts to work out the practical 
details. It is not difficult, however, to indicate in general terms 
how such a principle as the one selected could be translated 
into concrete action. The British Government, for instance, 
might take the lead in urging—what many public men have 
repeatedly asked for—the setting-up of expert and impartial 
Commissions, representative of all countries, to ascertain the 
nature and extent of world resources in land and people, in 
raw materials, and in technical equipment for converting these 
materials into suitable condition for human use. It could press 
forward, too, with the re-examination of trade agreements and 
the machinery for the distribution and exchange of commo- 
dities, with a view to easing and increasing their flow. A good 
beginning has already been made by conversations with 
America and other countries, and M. van Zeeland’s report 
on economic collaboration offers most valuable suggestions as 
to method in making a fresh start. At first sizht there might 
appear to be nothing very new in these proposals, but an 
essential difference would be found in the purpose underlying 
such a comprehensive survey of the wealth of the world. It 
would aim at a solution of a two-fold problem: (a) satisfying 
the basic needs of every nation in land, raw materials, and 
markets, upon terms that would be recognised as reasonable 
and just; and (6) providing all peoples with ampler oppor- 
tunities of playing their rightful part in the advancement of 
civilisation, 


The process of conversion by education of each single ing: 
vidual is slow, and the fear is that war may be upon us before 
the whole lump is leavened. But an organised campaign, jn 
which all who are eager to promote an understanding between 
nations unite to work for a compelling constructive Principl, 
if men and women entered into it consumed with a flamin, 
passion to set the world in order, would have an immediate ayj 
irresistible impression upon the international situation. No op, 
can read the moving story of China at the Cross-roads, by Gener 
and Madame Chiang Kai-shek, without being impressed by 
the extraordinarily rapid spread of the New Life Moveme: 
in that great country. There it came too late. Must it com 
too late here ?—Yours, &c., D. CARADOG Jong, 

Social Science Department, University of Liverpool, 


FILMS, AMERICAN AND BRITISH 
[To the Editor of ‘THE SPECTATOR.] 


Si1r,—May I make one or two observations on the “ protest” 
of Mr. J. B. Williams occasioned by my article on American 
films ? If the British public is as fond of English films a 
Mr. Williams suggests, then the problem of giving Elstree 
aid against Hollywood as aid was given to Oxford again 
Detroit should be easy.. That it is difficult I gathered from the 
long correspondence in The Times, but it appears that I wa 
wrong. When I suggested that many of the arguments agains 
American films were animated by xenophobia I was awar 
that I should be told about the British ethos. May I poin 
out that alarmed concern for the national ethos is a common 
characteristic of Mr. Williams and these purifiers of the nation 
life of various continental countries: whom I mentioned? 
Odd as it may seem, this concern with the national ethos seems 
to me the thin edge of a dangerous wedge. 


I had hoped that there were a few countries left in Europe, 
like France and England, which had erough confidence in 
their national ethos to let it stand a draught without fearing a 
immediate and fatal attack of pneumonia. If Mr. Williams 
will look at Ireland he will see a country as anxious over th 
dangers of English damage to her ethos as he (or The Times) 
can be over Americanisation. Would he like to move from 
protecting English films to protecting English books, songs 
and dances as the Gaelic League would like Mr. de Valen 
or Irish public opinion to do? Why, for example, should 
not the light music industry of London (quoting the wis 
friend of Fletcher of Saltoun) ask for effective protection 
against the competition of Mr. Cole Porter and Mr. Benny 
Goodman ? 


But even if the English ethos needs hot-house conditions 
to survive, what does the average English film do to help it? 
As I suggested in my article, the average English film represents 
as exotic a world, from the point of view of the average film 
goer, as does the average American film. Piccadilly is 
remote from Bolton or Bridgeton as Times Square. Does 
Mr. Williams think that the Briton’s ethos is helped by seeing 
Mr. Jack Buchanan and weakened by seeing Mr. Fred Astaite? 
Most American and nearly all British films that I have seen 
express the ethos, not of America or Britain, but of the fantastic 
region that an American critic of Hollywood has named 
Purilia. A few American films are about America, how maby 
British films are about Britain? I pointed out in my article 
that this state of affairs was not necessarily the fault of the 
film industry. and I rejoice to sec that South Riding bas 
been filmed; the choice of such a book is significant and 
welcome. But if Mr. Williams, by national ethos, meats 
old-fashioned patriotic flag-waving, who can wave the Unica 
Jack with more vigour than Hollywood? But, as your film 
critic points out, it gets into difficulties when it is necessaty 
to wave both the Union Jack and Old Glory in the samé 
picture. D. W. BRoGAN. 

Corpus Christi College, Oxford, 
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ooo 
MR. CREEVEY’S PENNY POST. 
[To the Editor of THE SpEcTATOR.] 2 


gm,—Your correspondent Mary M. Adamson, in asking 
Mr. E. R. Hodsoll to explain the statement regarding the 
Penny Post made in his review of Mr. Creevey which 
appeared in your issue of February 4th, adds that “‘ The 
Penny Post was not instituted until 1840.” 

As the majority of your readers are aware, the year 1840 
saw the introduction of Rowland Hill’s ‘‘ Uniform Penny 
Postage,” that is to say, penny postage for the whole of the 
Kingdom—quite a different matter from the Penny Post by 
which the letter received by Mr. Creevey in 1832 commenced 
its postal transit. The letter was, as a matter of fact, posted 
at Cheltenham, which town enjoyed a local Penny Post under 
an Act of Parliament passed in 1765 whereby Penny Posts 
could be established in cities and towns outside London. As 
the letter was delivered to Creevey free of charge, the writer 
of it not only paid the penny charge for the Cheltenham 
Penny Post, but also the charge for the General Post, covering 
its transmission to, and delivery in, London. The term 
“General Post” was applied to the main postal service 
throughout the country to distinguish it from the Local 
Services referred to above. 

The correspondence in The Times quoted by Mary Adamson 
as taking place in 1837 referred, of course, to the difficulties 
atising from the system of charge applied to letters sent by 
the General Post. The charges were based on the distance 


‘to be traversed ; whether the letter was a single sheet or a 


double sheet, and so on; and altogether it was admittedly a 
difficult task to assess the postage to be paid. But it is unduly 
straining the matter to say that it was ‘“‘ impossible,” and it 
is a fact that some letters were appropriately prepaid, and the 
various Post Offices were actually provided with wooden ox 
metal hand-stamps indicating that the postage had been paid 
in advance. 

May I add that the Penny Post established in London in 
1680, quoted by the Editor, was a private post set up by 
William Dockwra, who was a Liveryman and subsequently 
Master of the Worshipful Company of Armourers of the City 
of London? As soon as Dockwra’s post began to pay its way, 
the Duke of York, upon whom the postal revenue had been 
settled, stepped in and ousted Dockwra by proceedings in the 
Courts for infringement of the State monopoly.—Yours 
faithfully, R. W. HatTswELt, 

Vice-President, Postal History Society. 

Victoria House, Southampton Row, London, W.C. 1. 


PERFORMING ANIMALS 

[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 
Sm,—Last holidays, like a great many other boys I went to 
the circus. Of course I enjoyed it. The enjoyment is 
derived from mental self-identification with the performers. 
The physical is forgotten. The brilliance and efficiency of 
the production take the mind by storm. You do not think 
of the strain on nerves and muscles, only of the abstract glory 
of accomplishment. 

But afterwards you feel a tinge of anxiety, perhaps inar- 
ticulate, at the back of your mind. Do the animals enjoy 
it? Of course, at the time you saw yourself as the trainer. 
You ask some other people. They are not encouraging. 
They say they ‘‘ suppose it’s all right.” 

The fact is, too few people think about it at all. Is it 
common sense to suppose that wild animals enjoy arduous 
hours of work, learning feats from which they obtain no 
profit? Success only means more engagements, more work. 
The trainer may have the harder job, but he at least can 
appreciate popular recognition of his achievement. 

I do not know whether animals are trained by “‘ kindness ” 
or not. But I know that the ‘‘ spade-work ” underlying any 
achievement is objectionable, even when the object is clearly 
in view. When it is not in view, such work must be worse 
still. It is a severe strain on the nerves to live continually 
i unsympathetic surroundings. If cruel methods of training 
are used, such life must become still more wretched. 

I consider that in this respect we have abused our duty 
towards the animals. They are captured and imprisoned 
by force, and if they express their discontent by escaping, 
all we do is to shoot them or recapture them for more imprison- 
ment. We degrade them by making them imitate the 


artificialities of human life—wearing clothes, riding bicycles, 

&c. If the. only way in which we can use our advantage 

over the animals is to exploit them, Noah might as well have 

scuttled the ark.—Yours faithfully, R. G. ADAMS. 
The Close, Bradfield College, Berks. 


JOWETT’S CHRISTIANITY 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 
Sirk,—Perhaps you will kindly allow me a word in self defence. 
My former letter, labouring to be brief, became obscure. 
Two questions-are involved. First, what is the motive for 
imitating Christ ? Secondly, do the historical facts of Chris- 
tianity really matter? it may be these are only two aspects 
of a single issue. 

To a few fine souls the sinlessness of Christ makes by 
itself an entirely sufficient appeal. A like attitude towards 
God occurs among the mystics of Islam. Allah said in a 
vision: ‘* All men ask of Me paradise; Bayezid asks only 
Myself.” Yet Christianity surely is addressed to average 
human nature. And the average man needs a stronger 
stimulus. Goodness must touch him personally ere he 
surrenders to it. ‘“‘ We love Him because He first loved us.” 
Man wants a Saviour. So St. Paul, the inspired persuader, 
hardly refers to the life of Christ, but is perpetually 
speaking of His death and Resurrection, and their effect. 
John Bunyan, who is quoted. against me, contended very 
earnestly for the remissions of sins through the sufferings 
of Jesus. Something was done for us on the Cross which 
we could not do for ourselves. Thus the imitation of Christ 
is primarily the response of gratitude. 

The Cross is a supreme revelation of love, but still more a 
means of salvation. I could as soon try to imitate Plato’s 
Idea of the Good as a Christ who is not a Saviour. Aut Deus 
aut homo non bonus. The horns of that dilemma are still 
sharp. The teaching, the works, the claims and the character 
of Jesus are so closely intertwined that they cannot be sundered 
without tears. The modernist thinks otherwise. But happily 
many modernists live by beliefs which transcend their paper 
creed. 

Nobody who has read Greats can fail to cherish the utmost 
reverence for Jowett as a hero, an interpreter of Plato and a 
keen commentator on life. One need not on that account 
accept his view of the Gospel. Moreover while thanking 
your correspondent for his kindly interest in my conscience, 
I assure him I believe the whole of the Apostles’ Creed. The 
Athanasian I do not use, since it baffles an ordinary congre- 
gation, and its warnings are unduly mediaeval. Miror magis.— 
I am, Sir, yours faithfully, E. J. Botus. 

Monk Sherborne Rectory, Basingstoke. 


CRIME AND PUNISHMENT 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 

Sir,—As a country J.P. and chairman of the Children’s 
Court I read all your articles and the letters of your corre- 
spondents on the subject of penalties and prison treatment 
in the hope of getting some guidance, but they seem to emanate 
from a different world. In my own court the cases with which 
we have to deal are those of simple country lads who do mis- 
chievous, dirty or cruel things which ought to be discouraged. 
The full court is almost entirely occupied with charges against 
motorists of all social classes, who are careless, dangerous 
and occasionally drunk. Nearly all our accused are first offenders. 
What course should we adopt ? 

So far as the boys are concerned prison is of course out of the 
question, an approved school or transfer to another home 
obviously inappropriate, and a fine unsuitable and generally 
unenforceable, except against the parents, who in many cases 
are in no way to blame. I confess that I often think that a few 
strokes of the birch rod would be the best solution, but our 
modern penologists have rendered that impossible for us. 
So we fall back on binding over and the probation officer. 
and being an excellent fellow he may sometimes do some 
good, but the general feeling of the public and of the boys 
themselves is that they have got away with it. And if they repeat 
it, what then ? 

Then for the motorists ? We are pretty stiff in the way of 
suspending licences, but where a reckless driver has caused 
a death or very serious injuries it seems that the public and 
His Majesty’s Judges consider that imprisonment is the only 
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proper penalty. And here I ask as a member of a prison visiting 

committee: Should these persons be sent to Wakefield, or 

tackled by the prison chaplain or taught to make boots ?— 

Yours faithfully, F. H. PERCIVAL. 
Kimsbury House, Gloucester. 


MURDER ON THE DECLINE 
[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 


Sir,—Your comment on the number of murders in England 
and Wales deals with a matter of great public interest. As 
you say, the casual newspaper-reader usually has the impression 
that these crimes are on the increase. The impression is 
wrong. It is extremely unwise to base conclusions with regard 
to any form of crime on figures for single years, or even for 
two or three years. They fluctuate considerably from year to 
year. The truth with regard to murder statistics is that they 
show the volume of murder to have been fairly steadily trending 
downwards throughout the whole of the last 50 years. In 1891, 
the murder rate for England and Wales per million of population 
was approximately 5.5. The comparable figure for 1935 
was 3.8 approx. This downward trend is common to 
most countries whether they have the death penalty or not, 
and is a consequence, probably, of rising standards of life and 
particularly of education. 


It is noteworthy also in the English statistics that in recent 
years the number of murderers who commit suicide at the time 
of their crime (usually in circumstances indicating unbalanced 
mind) and the number of those found “ guilty but insane ” 
by juries have both risen sharply. It would appear, therefore, 
that the incidence of insanity in murder in England and Wales 
has become markedly greater in recent years, but I believe also 
some part of the increase in the numbers of the ‘ Guilty 
but insane ”’ verdicts indicates an increasing reluctance on the 
part of modern juries to condemn a man to be hanged. The 
** special verdict ”’ provides their way of escape from an abhorrent 
duty.—Yours faithfully, JOHN PATON, 

Secretary. 

National Council for the Abolition of the Death Penalty, 

Parliament Mansions, Victoria Street, London, S.W.1. 


YOU ENGLISH 
[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 


S1r,—Mr. Hussain’s lengthy attack on English people and their 
treatment of the stranger within their gates will doubtless evoke 
many replies. As an Englishman who lived more than seven 
times as long in India as Mr. Hussain has in England and found 
no difficulty in making friends among Indians, may I suggest 
that a little self-examination might lead him to discover the 
cause, at any rate, of some of the treatment he so much resents ? 
Mr. Hussain, judging from his letter, looks upon himself as a 
superior and intellectual person and has no hesitation in pro- 
claiming it. That is an attitude of mind which is often intensely 
resented in England. We English like to form our own estimate 
of strangers and do not readily accept theirs. The same is 
the case in India. The Englishman who goes out as a 
superior person merely anxious to put everyone right is naturally 
and properly resented, while those who try to learn Indian ways 
of thought and to understand Indian manners and customs soon 
find how delightfully friendly Indians can be. 


Mr. Hussain does not say with how many of the 40 million 
inhabitants of this island he is on intimate terms, but he con- 
demns us all as rude, crude and hypocritical. There are quite 
a number of crude, rude and hypocritical people in India. I 
have met many of all three categories, but I do not for a moment 
suppose or believe that they are typical of Indians as a whole. 
Far from it; they point the contrast with the majority who are 
kindly, courteous and sincere. If Mr. Hussain would drop 
his antagonisms, shed his own superiority-inferiority complex, 
and let the genuine man, which presumably exists beneath 
them, have free play, I am sure he will meet with all the friendli- 
ness he deserves.—I am, yours faithfully, 

57 Hilldrop Road, N.7. H. TEMPEST REILLY. 


PS.—I am sorry to see that Mr. Huizinga’s witty and charming 
letter has been misunderstood, but then I think it was written 
by a Dutchman and perhaps others like Mr. Hussain do not 
get on well in Holland. 


=== 


[Fo the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.]} 
S1r,—As an “ Alien ” resident in London I am glad to see that 
Miss Lindt’s article is receiving so much attention. Many 
foreigners whom I meet in London share her views, 

But there is another aspect of the matter which is worth 
notice. To most foreigners England as a whole is still “th 
unknown island,” for them London is England. Those who 
have visited the provinces, the North, for instance, are Usually 
agreed that they have been well received. There they fing 
people less reserved and ready to take a lively interest jp 
strangers. It is the Londoner who disappoints; as it jy 
naturally in the Capital that we expect to find most casily the 
Englishman at his best, which, however, is difficult. The 
Londoner works in London but he does not live there, Per. 
haps England might be better served by ten towns of a million 
inhabitants than by this one which is too large. 

I need not labour the point, for example, that the tre 
*‘ café,” considered as a social meeting place, is not to be 
found in London at all. What chance has the Londoner, who 
is the “‘ typical ” Englishman to many foreigners, to lose that 
** isolation ” of which Mr. Hussain complains. His idea of q 
pleasant evening seems to be a quiet game of bridge, not gossip 
with all and sundry over mugs of beer.—I am, Sir, your 
faithfully, 

G. VAN EYSSELSTEYN, 

20 Gordon Street, W.C. 1. 


SIXTH FORMS AND “THE SPECTATOR” 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 
Sir,x—Dr. Terry Thomas’s article on ‘“‘ Sixth Forms and 
The Spectator’ will have been read with interest by those 
for whom the limitations of the average school curriculum 
is a matter of concern. 

I would like to record my appreciation of the benefit gained 
from a series of school periods devoted to a scheme similar 
to that suggested by Dr. Thomas. I know that I shall be 
echoing the experience of several of those who shared with 
me this welcome addition to the normal weekly programme, 
when I say that the interpretations and explanations of current 
affairs by the master responsible for the experiment (in this 
case a man of considerable experience in high-class journalism) 
did much to stimulate interest and broaden outlook with 
respect to existing problems, both national and international, 


The chief merit of these periods lay in their informality and 
their tonic effect upon those who had found that in a school 
curriculum the continual exercise of traditional practices tends 
to breed boredom. Many of us found that we were learning 
for the first time to think for ourselves, and, by developing 
our scanty knowledge of current problems, were experiencing 
a realisation of life’s complexities and a growing sense of 
individual responsibility. 

Of such an experiment it may be said that its immediate 
effect and value will not always be easy to gauge; but its 
potentialities are limitless and its ultimate value something 
for which future generations of “ sixth formers ” may have 
every reason to be grateful—lI am, Sir, yours faithfully, 

4 St. Mary’s Passage, Cambridge. J. M. REID. 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 


Sir,—I have just read with great interest the article by Dr. 
Thomas on “ Sixth Forms and The Spectator.” Actually 
the title rather annoyed me, why Sixth Forms? Perhaps Dr. 
Thomas has got rather a low opinion of English brains? 
Personally, though I am only in a lower Fifth Form and 4 
girl (for Dr. Thomas’ article seems only to apply to boys) I 
am glad to be able to say that The Spectator is not above 
me, and I enjoy reading the articles and especially the corfe- 
spondence columns. 

Until I first had The Spectator pointed out to me I admit, 
as Dr. Thomas says, that my interest was only in sporting 
pages and startling events. But now, I realise that by reading 
The Spectator I can get posted in current events and news 
which, after all, are more worth while. Therefore, may I wish 
Dr. Thomas’ idea success and perhaps by the time I am 
in a Sixth Form it will be the ordinary way of education? 
—yYours, &c., E, HAwEs, 

Wycombe Abbey, Bucks. 
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RELIGION AND THE BIRTH-RATE 
[To the Editor of THE SpEcTATOR.] 
Sir,—In his article on religion and the birth-rate, Mr. Edward 
Lloyd is misleading on an important scientific point. He 
says that children were formerly a blessing sent by God, but 
that the Rev. T. R. Malthus taught that “‘ when the population 
overtook the means of subsistence,” plague and famine and 
early death were also part of the divine dispensation. What 
Malthus taught was that man, like all living things, had always 
pressed upon the food supply ; and would ‘continue to have 
an excessive mortality until he had greatly reduced his birth- 
rate. It was thus that he gave to Darwin and Wallace the 
clue for their discovery of evolution—I am, Sir, &c., 
London. B. DUNLOP. 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 
Sir,—There is a question relative to the declining birth-rate 
which I should like ta add to the serious list posed by Mr. 
Lloyd. : 

It is this: Do we, broadly speaking, endorse the principle 
of voluntary parenthood ? Or are we prepared, for racial or 
other ends,.to conscript parents through ignorance or legal 
compulsions? That seems to me a question of first-rank 
importance in the approach to all population questions. 

This is one of the countries where gradual education, free 
discussion and the democratic representation of opinion can 
still show their merits. And I put in a plea, firstly, for the 
idea that parenthood should be undertaken when the parents 
think it wise and desirable and as rarely as possible enforced 
against their judgement: an idea neither acknowledged nor 
acted upon yet in England; and secondly, if an increase in 
the birth-rate becomes a government policy, for a more 
democratic handling of the opinions of potential parents 
than is common in our health services —Yours, &c., 

JANET CHANCE. 

Kitelands, Micheldever Station, Winchester. 


TORPEDO OR MINE ? 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 
Sir,—In your issue of February 11th your Parliamentary 
Correspondent has misrepresented Mr. Duff Cooper’s reply 
to me on February 9th, which was to the effect that there was 
no evidence whatever that the ‘ Endymion’ was sunk by a 
torpedo and that the depth of water precluded the alternative 
of a moored mine. ‘This does not exclude the drifting mine, 
which is the more likely as the ship was not, or barely, under 
way when the explosion occurred, and there are other alterna- 
tives. What was the cargo? We do not know. Was it 
insured 2? We do not know. On whose behalf was it sailing 
and to whom chartered ? We do not know. Because Barce- 
lona jumps to conclusions there is no reason why we should 
do so. On the last occasion when a torpedo attack against 
one of H.M.’s ships was reported it was found on inquiry 
to be groundless. In the case of the ‘ Alcira’ the evidence is 
conclusive. In that of the ‘ Endymion’ with an all-Spanish 
born crew, there is none.—Your obedient servant, 
ARNOLD WILSON. 
The Athenaeum, Pall Mall, S.W. 1. 


THE HOUSING ACT OF 1930 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 

SiR,—The Chairman of The Southwark Housing Association 
defends the above Act on the ground that its purpose is that a 
person, whether a millionaire or a working man with small 
savings, must no more trade in bad houses than in bad meat. 

Few can read this comparison without noticing differences 
between the two cases. In the first place it is notorious that 
confiscation of houses without compensation often takes place 
though the house itself is good enough, because it is situated 
in an area which the Municipality wish to clear and rebuild ; 
and often the Municipality is in no hurry to touch it, and its 
owner-occupier is left occupying, but is compelled to pay rent 
instead of living rent free. In the second place, if it should be 


enacted that certain classes of meat, hitherto allowed in trade, 
shall be prohibited, it is likely that compensation will be offered : 
but if not, the hardship would be less in the butcher’s case ; 
his business would be interfered with, but he remains in posses- 
sion of his property. 

Till 1930 houses were regarded as the safest investment for 


the savings made out of small incomes: if a wage-earner saved 

enough to make an investment, he bought a house ; if he saved 

some more, he bought two houses. Very likely some owners 

of condemned houses may be rich people ; but to a much larger 

number confiscation is a heavy blow.—I am, Sir, &c., yours 

faithfully, E. PEASE, 
Hinderwell. 


CHURCH APPOINTMENTS 
[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 
S1r,—Lord Hugh Cecil has a good case. He regards as indefen« 
sible a system which allows a Prime Minister, who is not a 
member of the Church of England, to nominate Bishops for 
election to vacant sees. He does not doubt, nor do I, that our 
Prime Minister in his nominations is consulting the truest 
welfare of the English Church. And it may be of interest to 
know that the appointment of Canon Hicks to the see of Lincoln 
in 1910 was due to the instigation of a Unitarian—Mr. C. P. 
Scott, the Editor of the Manchester Guardian, a pupil of Hicks 
(as was I, in old days at Corpus), had opportunities of observing 
Canon Hicks’ devoted work in the slums of Salford. Scott 
once told me that, when Bishop King died, he wrote to Asquith, 
saying—Hicks’ promotion has been too long delayed, if you do 
not recommend him to this vacant see, Manchester will have 
no more use for you.—Yours faithfully, G. B. Vaux. 
Odiham, Hampshire. 


T. E. BROWN OF CLIFTON 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 
Sir,—Is not my friend ‘‘ Janus” in error in referring to 
T. E. Brown, of Clifton, as a ‘‘ north-countryman ” ? 

I was in ‘‘ Brown’s House ” over fifty years ago and well 
remember how he used to tell us of his life among the fishing 
boats in the Isle of Man. Furthermore, I may tell you that 
Pembrokeshire has just a bit of a claim to Dr. Vaughan, for 
many years ago his family came to live for a time at that 
most interesting spot, Upton Castle, near Pembroke, and 
when in later years I met Dr. Vaughan at Wellington he 
greeted me with ‘‘ I am always glad to meet a Pembrokeshire 
man ! ”—I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 

Blackaldern, Narberth. WILLIAM E. R. ALLEN. 


UNDER THIRTY 
[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.]} 
Sir,x—Under Thirty should verify his quotations. The 
Marquis of Montrose wrote : 
“ He either fears his fate too much 
Or his deserts are small, 


That dares not put it to the touch 
To gain or lose it all.” 


(Italics mine.)—Yours, &c., OvER SEVENTY. 


SUSSEX DOWNS 
[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 
Sir,—That glorious ridge of hills behind Worthing is gradually 
being submerged by the builder, and, whatever is submerged, 
is lost for ever. 

At the moment, the key position, known as the Honeysuckle 
Lane district, is being threatened, to the dismay of nature 
lovers. } 

Miss Nanoy Price and Mr. John Oxenham are leading 
a campaign to save this position for all time. Unless £16,000 
is raised quickly, the option will expire and the opportunity 
will be gone. 

Many readers may wish to be associated in this work, and 
contributions or promises may be sent to the Midland Bank, 
Worthing. If the appeal is unsuccessful, the contributions 
will be returned in full.—Yours faithfully, JAMES BIsBy, 

Victoria Station House, Joint Trustee. 

Victoria Street, London, S.W.7. 





~ Direct subscribers who are changing their addresses are 
asked to notify THE SPECTATOR office BEFORE MIDDAY on 
MONDAY oF EACH WEEK. The previous address to which the 
paper has been sent and receipt reference number should be quoted. 
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How simple the history of French painting in the early nineteenth 
century used to be! Two giants, pure and opposed in their 
principles, dominated the field; and the whole story could 
be worked out in terms of their struggle. On the one hand 
was Ingres, the classical artist and the supporter of pure 
draughtsmanship ; on the other Delacroix, the romantic 
and the champion of colour. Each was believed never to have 
wavered in his views, or to have admitted any merit in his 
opponent. But a closer study aroused doubts about this 
majestic generalisation. Critics began to study the paintings 
and opinions of the two artists more exactly, and found that, 
far from being unadulterated, the views and methods of each 
painter contained a regrettable number of elements which had 
hitherto been associated only with his opponent. And so the 
history of this period of art had to be rewritten. 

The confusion was really very great. Ingres was found to 
have shown markedly romantic tendencies, for instance in 
his paintings of scenes from Ossian. Delacroix was even worse. 
His classical predilection in all forms of art was disturbing. 
Could a man who preferred Mozart to almost all other com- 
posers—including Rossini, and even Beethoven—be counted 
as a Romantic at all? Moreover, Delacroix showed a strong 
dislike for some of the most typical representatives of the 
Romantic moyement in France—saying, for instance, of 
Victor Hugo that he never came within a hundred miles of 
truth or simplicity—and for some of the most fundamental 
tenets of Romantic theory, such as the mixture of the comic 
and the tragic. And, most disturbing of all, Delacroix was 
detected describing a painting by Ingres as charming. 

The most important document for studying Delacroix’ 
complex state of mind is the journal which he kept, with some 
gaps, for nearly forty years of his life, and of which an English, 
or rather American, translation has just been published.* 
It is a valuable record of the artist’s feelings and views on 
all subjects, and throws as much light on his character as 
on his art. 

The first impression which it produces is of the difference 
between Delacroix’ view of life and that of most of the 
Romantics. There is no trace here of the mal du siécle which 
tortured Constant, of the overwhelming passions which made 
life miserable for Musset, or of the withdrawal into nature 
which consoled Lamartine. In fact, the only one of the French 
Romantics whom Delacroix calls to mind is Vigny. They have 
the same aristocratic aloofness, and the same realisation that 
this aloofness, though rather splendid, cuts them off from 
all that they want. And yet neither of them could conquer it. 
‘ It led to a marked timidity which comes out in the case of 
Delacroix above all in his relations with women. He writes 
with captivating simplicity of the desires which he feels, of the 
terror which he experiences in trying to satisfy them, and of the 
shame which he feels at this terror. And all this without any 
attempt to dramatise his emotions. .There is something 
pathetic in the envy with which he writes of M. Gros, whom 
he met in Cadiz: ‘‘ What a life of pleasure this man really 
has led !”’ He knew that he was not capable of a really vicious 










































existence. : 
Delacroix’ attitude towards the arts shows something of the 
same compromise. Baudelaire says of him: ‘‘ He was pas- 





sionately in love with passion, and coldly set on seeking the 
means of expressing passion in the clearest manner.” That 
is to say, Delacroix felt himself by instinct an artist whose 
achievement depended on enthusiasm and energy, but he did not 
dare to give a free hand to his imagination, since his natural 
respect for reason and a formally correct method of expression 


* The Journal of Eugéne Delacroix. Translated by Walter Pach. 
(Cape. 30s.) 



























DELACROIX AND THE ROMANTICS 


By ANTHONY BLUNT 


forbade him to do so. Corot said of him—and Delacroix dig 
not deny it—that in spite of his desire to systematise, he would 
always be swept along by instinct. At one moment he says; 
‘**T do not care for reasonable painting at all. I can see thy 
my turbulent mind needs agitation . . . If I am not quiver; 
like a snake in the hands of the Pythoness, I am cold.” At 
another he talks of the need for ‘‘ prudent distribution,” intends 
to copy Poussin to overcome his natural facility, and attacks 
Malibran’s acting as being not calculated enough. His taste 
in the arts contains the same sort of apparent contradictions, 
Rubens is ‘‘ that Homer of painting ” ; but Poussin is spoken 
of in terms of almost equal enthusiasm ; Puget and the Elgin 
Marbles come in for the same praise ; he describes Rembrandt 
as “‘a far greater painter than Raphael,” but at once adds: 
** Rembrandt has not . . . the absolute elevation of Raphael.” 
Voltaire and Shakespeare, Homer and Racine, all seem to him 
deserving of some approval. 


The one thing that Delacroix hated steadily was affectation, 
and one of the refrains throughout the Journal is his detestation 
of the Rococo. It can therefore, in a certain sense, be said that 
he was always on the side of realism ; but his attitude on the 
matter is extremely complicated. When he first saw the 
paintings of Courbet he was appalled at their common realism; 
but after a more careful study he came to admire them deeply 
and was one of Courbet’s first defenders. On the other hand, 
the realism of Balzac was in general too much for him. Eugénie 
Grandet seemed to him a muddle, and the detail in Les Paysans 
irrelevant and disturbing. And yet he was_perspicacious 
enough to approve of the early English Pre-Raphaelites for 
pursuing a kind of realism which put them above the archaising 
Frenchmen of the time, who adopted a “‘ primitive ” manner 
only as a kind of novelty. Moreover, he saw the elements of 
realism in the great writers and painters of the seventeenth 
century. He records a conversation with Dumas in which he 
defended the classical dramatists against the charge of being 
conventional, saying that Dumas and his kind could never see 
the inconsistency of giving the most exact settings but the 
most improbable sentiments to their. characters. 


The fundamental divisions in the mind and character of 
Delacroix have their source in the historical situation in which he 
found himself. His instincts were aristocratic, but he was too 
intelligent to be a whole-hearted reactionary. He had aspira- 
tions towards an improvement of the world, and for a time he 
thought that the July Monarchy would bring about such an 
improvement. But later, as the régime of Louis Philippe gave 
place to the Second Empire, Delacroix’ disillusionment in- 
creased. ‘‘ This gilded abjectness is the saddest of all,” he 
wrote of a ball at the Tuileries. And in his later years he lived a 
more and more retired life, devoting himself entirely to the 
pursuit of his art, and praying, rather uselessly, for the return 
of the Orleans dynasty. 


But alas! this is not a character sketch of Delacroix, but a 
review of the translation of his Journal, and it is painful but 
necessary to end on a note of protest—against both translator 
and publisher. The latter is presumably responsible for the 
badness of the illustrations ; and the former must be charged 
with the liberties which he has taken with the text. His 
method of abridgment must be allowed to be a matter of taste; 
but the same cannot be said of his misdating some of the 
entries, and his transferring of passages from one entry t0 
another. The Americanisms will, I dare say, only jar on a 
puristically English car; but nothing can justify the mis- 
translations which abound, and which sink to the school-boy 
level of turning gorge into throat in all contexts, désolé inte 
desolate, and troublé into troubled. But even blemishes suck 
as these cannot obscure the interest of the Journal as a whole. 
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THE CASE FOR COLLECTIVE 
SECURITY 
War Can Be Averted. By Eleanor F. Rathbone, M.P. (Gollancz. 5s.) 


THe case for University representation, as essential to the 
effective operation of democratic government, is stronger at 
this moment than it has ever been in history. It is now the 
only safeguard of independence. It has given to the House 
of Commons members like Miss Rathbone, Mr. Herbert and 
Sir Arthur Salter, who can make free use of their critical or 
constructive judgement without regard to the interests or the 
feelings of party. Miss Rathbone’s brilliant little book is an 
excellent example of the kind of service that such politicians 
can render to public life. It spares nobody’s pride and con- 
siders nobody’s reputation. It is a frank, realist, incisive 
analysis of our foreign policy, and of the various moods and 
ideas, prejudices and inhibitions, that make up or paralyse 
the public opinion of this or that party, this or that movement. 
As a piece of writing it is at once sparkling and serious ; its 
subject is as grave as any subject can be, but it is handled with 
a skill that will entertain its readers as much as it instructs 
them. It is most happy in touches that give the atmosphere 
of our discussions: Mr. Duff Cooper announcing to the 
House the capture of a British merchantman by the Spanish 
rebels “‘ with the air of one making a hit” amid what The Times 
described as Ministerial cheers and laughter, and a Peace demon- 
stration resembling ‘‘a second-hand clothes shop where the 
faded fashions of several years ago are displayed in heaped 
disorder.” 

Mics Rathbone’s book treats in these domestic aspects the 
large th:me to which Professor Toynbee devotes his scholar’s 
mind in the new volume of his Survey. Professor Toynbee 
describes 1936 as a year of retreat, sometimes quickening 
into rout, of the forces supporting a collective system of inter- 
national relations. It was generally agreed after the War 
that the first British interest was the maintenance of those 
forces. If we want to see how strikingly the departure of 
British policy from that principle has justified that view we 
have only to turn to the present state of the Mediterranean. 
Seventeen centuries ago the admirers of the great Roman peace 
pointed out that at last the trader could sail the seas with safety. 
Today that is not true of the British trader, even on the sea 
where British interests have always been held to be involved 
more deeply than on any other. If we had maintained the 
collective system of international relations our sailors would 
have been safe from drowning by pirates in the remotest sea. 
Having abandoned it, we are unable to protect them within 
sight of Gibraltar. ‘That is the plain moral of the history of 
the last years. 

Miss Rathbone has not written this lively book for the mere 
fun of exposing or criticising mistakes. ‘The situation is too 
grave for that, nor is that her réle in politics. She has written 
it for a definite purpose. It is said that the whole idea of the 
collective regulation of international politics is an exploded 
folly and that the sooner we realise this the better. Her answer 
is that it has never been fairly tried, and her book is designed 
to show that it is still worth trying. Her main contention 
nobody can dispute. There has been no considered . and 
consistent effort in British politics to support and strengthen 
this method. The plain facts make this clear. In 1929 Mr. 
MacDonald was Prime Minister and he made Mr. Henderson 
Foreign Secretary. Mr. Henderson was a thorough going sup- 
porter of the League of Nations. In 1931 Mr. MacDonald 
was Prime Minister and he made Sir John Simon Foreign 
Secretary. Sir John Simon’s ideas of foreign policy were 
as far removed from those of Mr. Henderson as they well could 
be. Nobody could imagine him making Henderson’s speech 
on the Protocol or Henderson making his speech in sup- 
port of Japan. Mr. Baldwin appointed Sir Samuel Hoare 
Foreign Secretary. Sir Samuel Hoare spoke on one day like 
Henderson, on another like Sir John Simon. Mr. Baldwin’s own 
performance is beyond the farthest flights of satire. Sir Samuel 
Hoare spoke on September 11th, 1935, at Geneva of “‘ steady 
and collective resistance to all acts of unprovoked aggression ” 
as a principle to which the British Government held “‘ with 

» enduring and universal persistence.’ Mr. Baldwin 
approved. A few weeks later Sir Samuel Hoare made the 
famous agreement with Laval for dividing Abyssinia. Mr. 
Baldwin approved. The nation, not having been as quick as its 
Foreign Minister in throwing over the speech of September 11th, 





revolted. Mr. Baldwin approved the revolt. Then came the 
Italian victory, and a general flight from sanctions. Mr. 
Baldwin approved. Thus in a few weeks Mr. Baldwin had 
approved four irreconcilable policies. Could anybody say 
that experiments in collective security made in this spirit 
count for anything ? 

Miss Rathbone gives her reason in this book for thinking that 
the forces of sanity and freedom are still strong enough in the 
world to offer a good prospect of success for a consistent policy 
that seeks to unite them against aggression. No doubt it is 
more difficult in one sense to counter aggression today than it 
would have been yesterday, for force gains more confidence 
with each success. The conquest of Abyssinia followed the 
successful seizure of Manchuria; the great intrigue in Spain 
followed the successful invasion of Abyssinia; China has 
succeeded Spain. Inonesenseit is more difficult, but in another 
sense it is easier. For the danger of general war is more 
visible, and the democratic Powers have more urgent reason 
for giving the most serious consideration to the problem 
of the defence of peace. It is to be hoped that Miss Rathbone’s 
book will be widely read. J. L: HAMMOND. 


SALISBURY’S CHORISTERS 


Sarum Close. A History of the Life and Education of the Cathedral 
a for 700 years. By Dora H. Robertson. (Cape. 
12s. 6d. 


THIS book begins with a happy picture of the Salisbury 
choristers sitting on a wall, and in the foreground is a bed 
of flowers. Not far away, almost within scent, are the lawns 
around Elias de Dereham’s Cathedral, across which those 
small boys go in procession daily. Mrs. Robertson became 
interested in the procession; she set out to write the history 
of those choristers, but soon found that she had to bring 
in all the denizens of the Close and the life of the cathedral 
as well. To do that, she had to make a prolonged study 
of the cathedral monuments ; and, fortunately for her, there 
was at hand the gracious little old scholar who helped so 
many students when they first came to Salisbury ; Christopher 
Wordsworth. Mrs. Robertson’s dedication says that he 
“translated all the documents from the Latin.” How well 
one of those he assisted remembers him in St. Nicholas’ 


Hospital, his room piled high with books and papers, as he 


talked about the canonisation of St. Osmund ! 

It must have been a difficult (though exciting) book to 
write. At every turn in such a subject the picturesque will 
offer itself as a substitute for the essential, and a single clear 
line is hard to hold. On the whole, apart from a tendency 
to colour too highly incidents that the Middle Ages took 
for granted, the work hes been competently and interestingly 
done. Mrs. Robertson has given more than a cursory picture 
of a community that has had an unbroken life through the 
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centuries.” “Regulating that life in the Middle Ages were 
the cathedral Statutes and the local custom of performing 
divine service, the distinguished Use of the cathedral of 
Salisbury, which many other collegiate churches adopted: 
Mrs. Robertson has mainly worked in the sphere of the former ; 
the’ Use she substantially leaves to the liturgiologist, though 
there is much in it that bears upon her theme. The cathedral 
itself was-one of the most imposing of mediaeval churches. 
Its Chapter was frequently one of high distinction, and in the 
fifteenth century there was a very select confraternity. (By 
the way, it is worth noting that foreign provisors, of whom 
Mrs. Robertson makes so much, cease round about 1378.) 
The staff consisted of the Canons, their Vicars (called the 
Vicars Choral), chaplains, choristers (with their master and 
sub-master) and altarists, often choristers whose voices had 
broken. Attached besides were—to quote from John 
Chaundler’s will—the master of the grammar ‘schools, the 
master mason ‘and master carpenter, the clerk of the works, 
the janitor and bedel of the Close, and others... Mrs. Robertson 
gives an entertaining picture of the Vicars, who were not 
always models of propriety, so much so that in 1387 the civic 
authorities saw fit to accuse one of them to the Chapter “‘ saying 
that it would be better and more proper for him to go to the 
church than to the houses of women.” The ritual of the boy- 
bishop provides an amusing chapter. At Salisbury he was 
-elected after ‘‘ scrutiny ” by his fellow-choristers (it is notice- 
able that they rejected the method of compromissio), said 
compline and blessed the congregation. He was not allowed 
to visit the houses of canons, but he did quite well out of 
oblations at the high altar on Innocents’ Day. In the mediaeval 
part-of the book I missed any account of the system of residence 
and of the fees paid to the Chapter Treasurer for entering 
upon the canons’ houses in the Close. There is plenty of 
material for this in the Chapter Registers. 

After the Reformation, the records do not show very clearly 
what happened to the choristers. They continued: to live 
in the Choristers’ House, and to attend the Grammar School 
in the Close, but a new class of lay vicars was introduced, 
and these, as Mrs. Robertson says, were “totally unfitted, 
either by character or education, for the responsibility of 
teaching them (the choristers) music or caring for their bodily 
wants.” In the seventeenth century disputes over the appoint- 


ment to the tutorship of the choristers reached: absurd pro-. 


portions. In 1629 the Chapter was bitterly divided over the 
succession to John Holmes, and the bickering, that led to 
serious differences with the bishop, went on for two years. 
When in 1634 Laud visited the cathedral, it became clear 
that the wretched choristers had been the real sufferers in 
these disputes. That visitation, we may note, produced 
some astonishing evidence of quarrels among the Chapter 
and of the idiosyncrasies of its members. One canon’s com- 
plaint was that he was entitled to have two vergers to precede 
him when he went to cathedral, but he had only been allowed 
to have one. It was the same canon who said: ‘“ My selfe 
have byn over-neglig’t but ye more so for ye ill example, 
and often absence of others, that ye fault might be ye more 
conspicuous, more notice taken, and more complaint, and so 
ye sooner amendment.” Against which Laud wrote in the 
margin: ‘I like not the answer, but it is high time it were 
amended.” 

Yet the real twilight of the choir school was to come not 
in the eighteenth century (when the churchyard was reported 
to be ‘like a cow-common”’) but in the first half of the 
nineteenth, when, in many cathedrals, the wealth of the canons 
contrasted very significantly with the poverty of the choristers. 
Of great interest is the account given by John Harding in 
1889 of his early days as a chorister (1826-1833), and of 
the inefficiency of the schooling which he and his fellows 
were: suffered to receive. They were largely left to teach 
themselves. Here is a scene from service in the cathedral : 

“The Psalms ended, the head boy left his place to inquire of the 
Dean, or in his absence of the Canon in residence present, 
what Service and anthem he wished to be sung. Having got 
an answer, he turned towards the boys who were waiting 
for the information, and gave out in a loud whisper the name of the 
author and the key of the Service chosen ; he then passed on under 
the red curtain and through the Choir doors and gates round to and 
up the Staircase to the Organ loft, to acquaint the Organist, which 
done he retraced his steps back to his seat.” 


The institution of “‘ spyr money ”’, or- fines. from . those -who, 
not being military men, came to church in spurs was carried 


————_ 
=—=—= 


on by the choristers with the sanction of the Dean and Chapter 
Holidays from church the choristers living in Salisbury seldom 
had, save at the time of the Salisbury races, held at the eng 
of July or beginning of August, for three days. The reviygj 
of-the school came at the instance of Canon Hamilton unde 
Bishop Denison (1837-54). After him, the finance of the 
choir-school was reorganised under Chancellor Swayne ; 
and so we get to more modern times, of which Mrs. Robertson 
can write with special knowledge and memory. The pag 
{and present) stage is that of a preparatory school. 


E. F. Jacos, 


ry 


THE MYTH OF BLOOD 


Race: A Study in Modern Superstitions. By Jacques Barzun, 
(Methuen. ros. 6d.) 


Mr. Barzun has written an interesting book to show that the 
common concept of “‘race” has no scientific foundation, 
The thesis is, of course, not a new one; Mr. Barzun sets jt 
out in.short chapters, full of snap and point, supported by a 
great deal of knowledge, though too much of it is of the cards 
index type. Mr. Barzun concentrates upon the history of 
race-doctrines in France, partly because he wants to show that 
the pedantic and brutal use of these doctrines in Germany 
today is merely the application of fallacies taken from elsewhere, 
The sum of his argument is that ‘‘race”’ is an out-of-date 
hypothesis which does not fit the facts; that the expression 
of this hypothesis in terms of ‘‘ blood ” (mein Blut spricht, &c.; 
&c.) is nonsense, and that the sooner we can get rid of the 
absurd superstition of “‘race,” the better for our science, 
our history, and our politics. 

Taken in the large, the advice is sound, and those who try 
to think clearly about the differences between various political 
and social groups of mankind will read Mr. Barzun’s book 
with profit to themselves. At the same time Mr. Barzun 
would be more convincing if he were a little more caréful 
to avoid making some of the mistakes which he denounces in 
others. His style is not always intelligible. What, for 
example, is the meaning of “ pre-shrunk” in the phrase 
**the sanctity of a pre-shrunk nationalism ” ? It is easy. to 
show that historians and anthropologists have made hasty 
generalisations, but is not Mr. Barzun himself a little rash in 
concluding, from his conversations with Frenchmen, that 
race-beliefs are ‘‘ quasi-universal ”’ in France ; in other words; 
that most Frenchman hold these beliefs? Has Mr. Barzun 
spoken to a majority of Frenchmen? Is he quite sure that 
he has understood what Frenchmen mean when they talk 
of la France, or les frangais; or does he realise, for example; 
the distinction between /es allemands and les boches? A good 
many of Mr. Barzun’s citations are as superficial as those 
of his opponents. The nineteenth-century historians who 
emphasised the Germanic origins of the English people and of 
English institutions were moved, not by “‘ patriotic fervour,” 
but by a study of evidence which at all events appeared to 
them to show that there was discontinuity between Romano- 
British and Anglo-Saxon culture. Mr. Barzun ends his book 
by 25 pages of quotations from various writers using the term 
race.. It is difficult to see what these quotations prove. The 
method of classification is faulty; category one _ includes 
‘* notables,” category two, ‘‘ men of science ” ; Darwin appears 
as a ‘‘ notable,” and not as a ‘‘ man of science.” 

This lack of precise thinking and .clear. definition affects 
the whole structure of the book. There is also a certain 
confusion of purpose. If Mr. Barzun is writing for the public 
he is too allusive ; his text includes lists of names which will 
mean little to any reader outside France, and not very much 
to the ordinary Frenchman. One of these lists contaifs 
31 names, without any reference to the date, works, or impoft- 
ance of the people concerned. If, on the other hand, the book 
is intended for the learned, the treatment of technical questions 
is far too sketchy... One does not need to be a physical anthro- 
pologist to notice that Mr. Barzun’s criticism of anthropological 
methods is not altogether fair. The connexion of skull 
measurement in the early nineteenth century with the pseudo- 
science of phrenology no more discredits methods used today 
than the early associations of astronomy with astrology discredit 
star-measurements worked out by the methods of the present 
time. 

Nevertheless Mr, Barzun’s shrewd and sceptical judgements 
are worth reading. He may try to prove, or to disprove, t00 
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FLYING FOX & 
DRIFTING SAND 


FRANCIS RATCLIFFE 


With a Preface by Julian Huxley 


“The author of this pleasing and vigorous book is an English 
biologist, now settled in Australia, who had two important 
official investigations entrusted to him, one into the habits of... 
flying foxes, and the other concerning wind-erosion of the soil.” 
Times Lit. Supp. ‘A book in a thousand for lovers of the open 
air.” PuNcuH. “A fresh and deeply sympathetic view of the country 
and its people.” THE TIMES. Copiously Illustrated. 16s. net. 
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THE BROTHERS 
H. G. Wells 


“Packed with characteristic wisdom and humour . . . this 
tract for the times is about the best thing that its author has 
written for many a day.” PUNCH. “A really exciting and 
vividly told yarn. Finely done.” THE SUNDAY Times. 3s. 6d. net. 
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YOU MAKE YOUR OWN LIFE 


V. S. Pritchett 


“ Brilliant.” Times Lit. Supp. “I am less afraid of over- 
praising Mr. Pritchett’s new volume of short stories than of 
failing to convey their really remarkable quality.” New StTates- 
MAN. “The stories . . . compel the whole attention of the 
reader . . . Almost every sentence administers a small electric 
shock .. . He is one of the most considerable writers of to-day.” 
DAILY TELEGRAPH. “ Brilliant.” DatLy MAIL. 7s. 6d. net. 
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SAUL’S SONS 
Eric Benfield 
“ Has for its setting the limestone quarries of the Isle of Purbeck 
. . . It is a book full of movement and colour.’”” MANCHESTER 


GUARDIAN. “ He extracts from this elemental life the sweetness 
and sinewy vigour of a folk-song.”” JOHN O’ LONDON. 7s. 6d. net. 
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much. If he is dealing with the loose employment of the 
term ‘‘race”’? by historians, publicists, and men of letters, 
he ought to take more trouble about analysing the words 
used in different languages for race, and the distinction, which 
is not uniform in English, French and German, between 
race, nationality, and people. It is also necessary to remember 
that these words—race is not the only word—are used to denote, 
provisionally, a number of observed facts and relationships 
of a very complicated kind, and that many writers who use 
the terms are fully aware that there are no pure “ races,” that 
there is no such thing as fixity of race, and that ‘‘ national 
characteristics ” are known to change in the course of time. 
All these considerations must be taken into account ; one does 
not solve a problem by showing that one explanation of it is 
unsatisfactory. At the same time it is well to be reminded 
that the provisional conclusions of the learned can be translated 
too easily into popular myths, and that when we are, rightly, 
indignant about the stupid and cruel exploitation of the myth 
of race in Nazi Germany, we must be on our guard against 
falling into errors no less vulgar, and, in their ultimate 
implication, hardly less dangerous. E. L. Woopwarp. 


HOW STRONG IS JAPAN ? 


Japan Over Asia. (Duckworth, 


15s.) 


By William Henry Chamberlin. 


’ 


Mr. CHAMBERLIN’S book on the ‘inside’ of Japan and its 
aspirations abroad gives all the facts that matter. It is well- 
written and documented and objective to such an extraordinary 
extent that it is more convincing and more readable than 
any violent accusations of Japanese aggression. 


It is a curious fact that, even though there is hardly any 
other country in the modern world about which as many books, 
with such a high percentage of good ones, have been written as 
about Japan, each new spectacular event in which that country 
is involved seems to create the impression in the world that 
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there is no volume which would enable one to grasp the s 
ideas and ambitions of the Japanese, to understand the Peculige 
structure of their State and to estimate the precarious foundat; 
on which its surprising fighting strength is based. Ajj 
serious works on Japan that have appeared from the 

of the Restoration, seventy years ago, to those of the Present 
war against China have been dealing with the same Manje 
festations of a phenomenon which, in its main feg 
remained almost unchanged. Yet every time a fresh book 
comes out and brings up to date the facts that COntinue 
a dramatic serial story which is only too grim to be monoton. 
ous in its endless repetition of internal agitation, of warlike 
expansion and of the threat of a dangerous anti-clj 
one feels as though it were for the first time that the try 
has been told about Japan. For these facts are too s 

to the Western mind just to be taken for granted and tj 
be stored away in one’s memory. One has to read them 
again and again in order to be convinced of their reality. This 
is the reason why Mr. Chamberlin’s book will be extremely 
useful not only to those who wish for a book on Japan which 
does not presuppose any knowledge about the country but algo 
to everyone who has read most of what is worth-while of the 
huge literature on Japan. 


Mr. Chamberlin gives a concise account of Japanese expan 
sion in recent times, and he points out all the directions, cop. 
tinental and maritime, in which Japan’s further aspirations 
are going. One of the most amusing and characteristic stories 
is that of a talk he had with a Japanese University Professor, 
in which he was given an amazing programme of Japan’s future 
national aggrandisement. The Professor concluded it witha 
remark that may be surprising only to those who do not know 
Japan : ‘‘ Some people say I am an imperialist, but I think lam 
only a sane liberal.” 


A Japanese diplomat, who would also deny any charges of 
aggression and territorial ambition, gave Mr. Chamberlin an 
idea of what China has to expect : 

**T would like to suggest that China abolish all the armaments 
throughout the country and trust Japan with the maintenance of 
peace and order. It is my belief that if left in Japan’s charge, Chim 
will certainly find herself more strongly defended than otherwise, 
She is in danger of being beaten by Japan only when she maintains 
troops, but Japan will have nothing to beat if China has no troops, 
For China it is dangerous to keep troops, and it is safe to give up 
armaments. 

In tracing the driving forces behind Japanese expansion, the 
author does not ignore the ambitions of the military, nor those 
of big business, and he draws a picture which is as true as it is 
interesting. But he seems to put somewhat too much credence 
in Japan’s much exaggerated argument of over-population. The 
mere facts that there is a strong movement in Japan further to 
increase the number of births, which tend to decline, and that 
the mobilisation of no more than four per cent. of all male 
adults already produced a serious shortage of labour, even in 
the agricultural districts, ought to be proof that over-population 
is by no means as compelling a reason for expansion as Japan 
would like the world to believe. 


Some parts of Mr. Chamberlin’s book were written before 
Japan started her present war with China, and it is interesting 
to note that, when he discusses the growing strain in Sino- 
Japanese relations during the last years, he points out a view 
which is rather too deep-rooted in those who tend to regard 
the Far East as a world apart from that in which we live : 

** One cardinal mistake which the Western observer of Far Eastern 
affairs is prone to make is that of speeding up the timetable of dram- 
atic events to come. The East is never ina hurry. It always sheets 
away from the sharp horns ofadilemma. It has a rooted disinclination 
for what the occidental would regard as direct and clear-cut methods.” 


Those parts of the book which very aptly deal with the 
beginnings of Japan’s frontal clash with China, however, show 
only too clearly that the march of events in the Far East has 
definitely overridden the oriental tendencies of compromise 
and delay. And it would be well to remember this indubitable 
fact in reading Mr. Chamberlin’s carefully-guarded analysis of 
what the future may have in store, especially where British and 
other Western interests are concerned. 

In his last chapter, Mr. Chamberlin discusses the vital ques 
tion: ‘* How strong is Japan?” Providing as many data a 
there are,he is prudent enough to give the benefit of some of 
the doubts that must remain to those who expect Japan to be 
able to hold out for quite a long time, And yet, he does not 
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Extraordinary interest in Steer’s eye-witness story of 
the blotting out of the Basque people—“‘a fine book... 
a magnificent book” John Marks in the Spectator 


THE 


TREE OF GERNIKA 
"G.L.STEER ...- 


D. L. Murray ‘sets the heather alight again’ in ‘his best novel’ 


COMMANDER OF THE MISTS 
by D. L. MURRAY 8/6 net 


The 7th edition of Lord Baldwin’s inspiring call 


SERVICE OF OUR LIVES 
by STANLEY BALDWIN _ 5;- net 


Connington has written the best detective novel of the year 


TRUTH COMES LIMPING 
by J. J. CONNINGTON =e 7/6 net 


‘No one has written a better book on this theme (love is 
blind) during the present century.’ Peter Belloc, Daily Sketch 


CLEAR AS THE SUN 
by MURIEL HINE 7/6 net 


This train still runs 


VICTORIA FOUR-THIRTY 
by CECIL ROBERTS 12th Edition. 7/6 net 


‘I read it with goggle eyes and bated breath’ Doreen Wallace 


IT HAPPENED IN ESSEX in the Sunday Times 
by VICTOR BRIDGES = 7/6 net 


The first ‘Hodder & Stoughton first novel’ eligible for the 
£100 prize to be awarded by Sir Philip Gibbs 


CATHERINE DEWFALL 
by M. PEARCE 7/6 net 


DICK SHEPPARD 


BY HIS FRIENDS tines 
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end on a note of optimism when he says that: ‘‘ Already every 
ounce of Japanese national strength has been mobilised to meet 
an emergency that has been steadily expanding in proportions 
ever since it started and that shows no signs of abating in the 


” 
near future. GUENTHER STEIN. 


HELLENIZERS AND MODERNISTS 


The Oxford Book of Greek Verse in Translation. Edited by 
T. F. Higham and C. M. Bowra. (Oxford University Press. 8s. 6d.) 


VERSE-TRANSLATION from the classics, like the pronunciation 
of Latin, is one of the subjects which rouses the Englishman to 
battle. It is to be hoped that controversy will not obscure 
the merits of this remarkable book, which deserves the attention 
of all lovers of Greek and English literature. When The 
Oxford Book of Greek Verse appeared in 1930, it was hailed, 
with some justice, by a reviewer as being destined to become the 
Golden Treasury of Greek. Two of the selectors have been 
responsible for the present volume, which is equally welcome, 
and is likely to prove equally authoritative as a representative 
anthology of English translation from the Greek. Every piece 
in the original book has been given an English version, and the 
authors, over 120 in number, range from Chapman and Lyly 
to Mr. Louis MacNeice and even younger contributors. The 
editors themselves have supplied a large number of renderings, 
which are by no means the least interesting feature, embodying, 
as many of them do, the results of experiments in modern 
rhythm and metre. 

Heated theorists, before entering the fray, might well pause 
to consider the long but exceedingly entertaining introduction 
in which Mr. Higham sets forth the principles championed by 
different generations of translators. From a welter of con- 
flicting doctrines, two main sects emerge—‘‘ Hellenizers ” and 
** Modernists.”” Hellenizers (Browning and Robert Bridges, 
for example) would bring us nearer to the Greek idiom, “‘ pre- 
serving the very turn of each phrase in as Greek a fashion as 
English will bear.” The Modernist creed is ‘“‘a poem for a 
poem,” and Edward Fitzgerald put the case in a nutshell with 
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his “ Better a live sparrow than a stuffed eagle.” 

antithesis is admittedly far from absolute, and the Pp of 
the rendering—crib, verse-translation or acting Version—myg 
be taken into account. Yet it is difficult not to agree with Mr 
Higham that if the Greekless reader and his pleasure, wer 
consulted, the Modernist would obtain an overwhelmin 
majority of votes. 

But what is Modernism ? To the later Victorians it Meant 
William Cory’s “ They told me, Heraclitus” ; where, as Mp 
Higham justly remarks: ‘“‘ The personal restraint of Call. 
machus becomes, in the net result, a poem effuse in sentiment,” 
It meant Butcher and Lang, and the archaising school, with 
their Biblical or Norse saga vocabulary and mannerisms, My 
Higham is particularly severe on the use of obsolete words tp 
convey a flavour of antiquity ; such archaisms “ merely Suggest 
that one dead language is burying another.” The next gener. 
tion found its interpretation of Greek tragedy in the Swip. 
burnian versions of Gilbert Murray, and recent years have seen 
a development of free verse and cadenced prose—a medium 
of fascinating possibilities. 

‘ All translation,’ Mr, Higham concludes, “ is a kind of 
illusion,” and illusions of likeness are rare and hard to achieye 
when the two languages are separated by so great a barrier, 
The essential strangeness of Greek poetry is not always realised, 
What has our English tradition of strongly stressed metres jp 
common with the liquid vowel-music, the quantitative scansion 
and the mysterious pitch-accent of the Greeks? Yet oy 
translators must use the only instrument at their command, 
and by the echoes of their native poets endeavour to produce 
some semblance of the overtones which they discern in the 
original. The glittering jewels of Greek lyric cannot fe 
transported whole to our Northern skies; one or two facets 
may be represented, the rest must of necessity be abandoned, 
Thus the orchestral effects of the Pindaric ode are admirably 
retained in Mr. Billson’s sonorous rhyming versions. but 
only the exquisitely cadenced prose of Mr. Wade-Gery and Mr, 
Bowra could have rendered so perfectly the tender and delicate 
beauty of the [Xth Pythian. 

There is space only to hint at the riches of this anthology, 
Hellenist and Modernizer, tradition and experiment meet in 
its pages. The scholar will certainly take pleasure in the 
problems presented, and the student of English letters should 
find a fascinating pastime in discovering the analogies ‘which 
have prompted the felicitous choice of metre and diction. To 
the lover of poetry a new window has been opened, revealing 
a fresh aspect of the rocky, sun-drenched landscape of Greece 
and the dancing waters of the Aegean. 


H. St. L. B. Moss, 


DON 


My House in Malaga. 
and Faber. 8s. 6d.) 


WHEN in October, 1936, Sir Peter Chalmers Mitchell wrote his 
now famous letter to The Times he took upon himself fresh 
honour at an age when a man is justified in letting new things 
pass him by. He had had his “‘ fill of days ” of honours and 
obligations, and when in May, 1935, he collected his car in 
Madrid and travelled leisurely southward in it to the Vila 
Santa Lucia in Malaga, his new home, his intention was 1 
begin ‘‘ the transition from daily toil to what I expected t 
be a peaceful old age with comparative leisure.” He knew 
little, and probably cared less, about Spanish politics at that 
time; simply he liked Malaga, and proposed to spend his 
years of retirement in peace in his garden by the Mediterranean. 
However, when Franco launched his rebellion in July, 1936, 
the idyllic prospect changed. Malaga, unprepared for avi 
war and out of touch with the harassed Government forces 
in the north and centre, at once became a threatened objective 
of the Sevillan campaigners, and life there became very active, 
complicated and dangerous for ‘‘ Don Pedro,’’ as the Spaniards 
called the distinguished English resident. As a neutral he wa 
personally as safe as anyone may be said to be in a city caught 
unprepared by civil war; that is to say, no safer than anyon 
else from the hazards of the rebels’ air attacks and bombard 
ments from the sea; and for some time held suspect by th 
loyal Civil Government of the town because of his generosity 
in housing a neighbour family of Monarchist reactionaries 
after their property had been taken over by the authorities 
and their male head had been made a prisoner. With bis 
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house full of alarmed Spanish ladies, and handling not only all 
their problems and panics, but those also of servants, friends 
and chance acquaintances, Don Pedro had his hands full 
until, by admirable manoeuvring, he finally got all the Bolin 
family out of Spain, and united to itself at Lisbon. This tricky 
job done, he came back to London in October, 1936, on 
business, and much disgusted by all the lies and travellers’ 
tales he heard against the Spanish Government between Algeciras 
and England, he wrote his letter to The Times, making it clear 
where honour lay for him in the Spanish war, and how much 
he had felt and understood the events he had witnessed in 
Malaga. In January, 1937, he returned to his villa and stayed 
there, helping in the hospital which the Anarchists had estab- 
lished in the Bolin mansion, working at a book on the psycho- 
logical factors of the war, and living in considerable deprivation 
and danger until, with Arthur Koestler of the News Chronicle, 
he was arrested—by a Bolin—after Malaga had been taken by 
Italians for Franco. For a day or two he was in danger of 
execution by the rebels—he was never told why. But the British 
Consul and the British Navy got into action, his life was spared 
and he was hustled out of Spain on a destroyer. 

Here is his record of his association with Malaga in peace 
and war. It is a generous book, admirable in its zest and 
wholeheartedness and for the uncompromising fashion in 
which its author rattles out the truth as he sees it. The 
chapter which so quickly assembles the events of recent 
Spanish history from Rivera’s fall to Franco’s coup will be 
useful to those who have not read Professor Allison Peers’ 
Spanish Tragedy, and even as a refresher to those who have; 
and if Sir Peter’s record has not the reassuring, cold accuracy 
of tone of the other work—well, he is not writing here qua 
historian but more as a startled and very gallant partisan of 
a people he loves and cannot bear to see misrepresented. 
He says somewhere in this book that a man at his time of 
life has to be a man in a hurry if he is to set down the truth 
of anything—and this volume, as it has the merits of such 
quixotic and generous haste, has also some of the defects— 
superficial defects of actual writing, which care in proof- 
reading would have eliminated, but haste of judgement 
too—in certain things. Is he really quite fair to the 
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exasperating Bolins? And. does not-his particular form of 
champing prejudice against the Roman Catholic Church lead his 
reforming spirit into a perilous confusion? For the Spanish 
peasant and workman, whom Don Pedro, like alj other 
sensitive travellers in Spain, has found to be creatures of hi 

spiritual and aristocratic quality, have had no other Philosophy 
on which to build their strangely gentle and honourable Natures 
than that which their forebears learnt for them at the parrogyjg 
Whatever the materialistic sins of the Church in Spain, itis 
on her gospel that Spanish character and Spanish art hay, 
grown. Materialistic ideologies can bring up all their guns 
and they have plenty of good ones, but how are they to 
prevail against Spain’s spiritual problem? Anarchy, which 
the Spaniard understands because it is nobly mad ang 
non-materialistic in ideal, has always been the Church’s greatey 
enemy in Spain, because it is the only really inspired ope 
But anarchy, as some of Sir Peter’s anarchist friends hay 
admitted to him, is an impossible theory, and “one has to 
be practical.” So is Christianity impossible—and all the 
Churches have always ‘‘ had to be practical,” to their disgrace 
and humanity’s doom. But if anarchy still finds impassioned 
servants in Spain, that wild insistence can be regarded gs 
one source of human pride where few have been left to 
us—and we owe it, and much besides that is eternal, tog 
catholic race now fighting for its life. KatTE O’Brizy, 


A SPOILED BOOK 


Escape from Baghdad. By Carl Raswan. (Hutchinson. 18s) 


THE unevenness of this production is so great as to distract 
attention from its important theme. Never was the time 
more propitious for experienced advice on the Palestinian 
question; few men have an experience of the Arabs comparable 
to that of Mr. Raswan. Here we have the great combination— 
the theme and the man—and the result, in this case, is very 
weak. The weakness is not inherent in the book, rather has it 
been added like a chain. Probably the publisher, who, after 
the manner of his kind, clings to a belief in long books, must 
share the blame; historians of the future will be puzzled 
by our massive fashions in letters, so ill according with a rushed 
life ; bewildered by our shameless devices to insure that no 
book is short. Of course, when publishers answer objections 
by insisting that long books sell, they say quite truly. Starving 
men have been known to eat mud, until it killed them. 

In Mr. Raswan’s case a liberal use of the blue pencil might 
have made this into the significant book he intended, and we 
should have been left with his accurate, brisk and vivid accounts 
of adventures among his beloved bedouins ; : spared amongst 
other things quite horrible descriptions of the beauties of. the 
Wadi Ram. The book would certainly sell better and mor 
people would hear of his astonishing discoveries about the 
organisation of terrorist gangs in Palestine. 

Mr. Raswan, who has spent ten years with the Arabs, returned 
to Transjordan in 1936, hoping that by renewing contacts and 
preaching reason and peace, he might contribute towards the 
establishment of common sense in a distracted country. He 
soon discovered the presence of a large secret terrorist organisa 
tion operating in Palestine, Transjordan and Iraq, with it 
headquarters in Baghdad. There was a persistent allegation 
that it was run by Germans. He followed up clues through 
hairbreadth escapes (this part of the book is absolutely enthral- 
ling) and at last near Baghdad he met the leader, a poisonous 
Teuton claiming Turkish origin. Iraq became so dangerous 
that he was obliged to fly to Iran. But he ran the risks of 
return to Iraq, rapidly crossing it, and so home by Geneva, 
where he met a distinguished Zionist, almost as poisonous 4 
the aforementioned Germano-Turk. 

One question is raised in this book, discreetly not explored ot 
answered. Is Germany aiding terrorism in the East? I find 
comfort in a recollection of a Turkestan official who, a few 
years ago, was squandering sorely-needed money on tht 
restoration of Balkh ‘‘ because ”’ as he explained, ‘‘ Balkh was 
the first Aryan city.” If the Afghans, who proudly claim 
descent from King Saul’s tribe, can be bewitched by the Aryan 
fallacies, there is nothing impossible in the picture of Arabs, 
with their grievances of today, falling under the sway of al 
isolated Germanic individual speaking in the tones of Dr. 
Goebbels. It is impossible to resist an invasion of ideas—cver 
apparently, the idea of anti-Semitism among Semites. 

CHRISTOPHER SYKES. 
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FICTION 


By FORREST REID 


Innocence is Drowned. By Walter Allen. 
7s. 6d.) 

Friday Market. By Catherine Meadows. (Gollancz. 8s. 6d.) 

Mr. Arkwright’s Marriage. By J.L. Hodson. (Gollancz. 7s. 6d.) 

The Song of the World. By Jean Giono. (Heinemann. 7s. 6d.) 


Le réel nous sert d fabriquer tant bien que mal un peu d’idéal. C’ est 
peut-étre sa plus grande utilité. It is a tenable view, but I should 
be surprised if it were Mr. Walter Allen’s. There is a moment 
in Innocence is Drowned when a schoolboy, suddenly glancing up, 
realises that the master who has kept him in detention is not his 
enemy, that he also is a prisoner, and a rueful smile of recog- 
nition passes between them. It is the briefest of passages, yet 
because of something charming in it, un peu d’idéal perhaps, 
it stands out from the rest of the book, which is a rather depress- 
ing, though extremely well-written study of a working-class 
family in Birmingham—a father, mother, and three sons, of 
whom this boy Sydney is the youngest. The father is dying of 
consumption ; the mother is an overworked drudge ; the eldest 
son Ralph, who has supported himself by scholarships, is in his 
last year at the university ; the second son, Eric, has a job at a 
jeweller’s. It is all real, as real as can be. The coughing, the spit- 
ting into handkerchiefs, the haemorrhages—Mr.. Allen spares us 
no detail of the physical aspect ; and into the relations between 
his characters, and his picture of their private lives, he seems 
equally determined to allow no glimmer of sentiment to enter. 
The clever Ralph is weak and neurotic. He has become engaged 
to a girl who attracts him sensually, but whom in most ways he 
dislikes. Eric prides himself on his toughness, and is already 
absorbed in his first tentative experiment as a blackmailer. 
Sydney, the most promising, also is tough, but he is still too 
young for us to foresee how he will turn out. And the technique 
of the story is admirable—firm, clear, clean. The entire action 
takes place within three days, ending dramatically on the even- 
ing of the third, with a sudden knocking at the street door. It is 
extraordinarily effective. They are all there except Eric. Three 
single knocks—ominous, sinister. “‘ Mrs. Gardiner wondered 
who could be visiting them at this time of night. ‘Time you 
were in bed, Sydney,’ she said.”” They are the last words of 
the story, but it does not end with them: we know what has 
happened, what is going to happen, and in imagination carry 
on the scene. Mr. Allen was right to leave it like this, but only 
an artist would have done so. We can make our own ending 
and, if we are optimistic, hope that from the shock that is 
coming good may emerge—at least so far as Sydney is con- 
cerned. The book is a first novel, and an unusually promising 
one. I did not care much for the characters—largely because 
I felt that they did not care much for one another. On the 
other hand, they live, and sympathy and charm were doubtless 
unlikely to have flourished in the surroundings Mr. Allen has 
described. 


Miss Catherine Meadows’ Friday Market did not produce 
upon me this effect of simple and immediate reality. It is 
clever, it is exciting, it is ingenious, but perhaps because I 
could not help associating it in my mind with a celebrated 
and comparatively recent trial, it left me not wholly persuaded. 
Actually, as Miss Meadows herself points out, only certain 
technical details from the trial in question have been borrowed ; 
the place, the persons and the story, are all fictitious. But 
that was partly my difficulty. A crime of passion is easy 
to realise, but it is not at all easy to realise the state of mind of 
the commercial murderer, and I am not sure, nor do I feel 
that Miss Meadows is quite sure, into what class of criminals 
Alfred Bealby ought to be placed. The murderer who murders 
for profit is sub-human, but I should think essentially in 
possession of his reason. Miss Meadows makes Alfred insane, 
and at once places everything on a more comfortable basis, 
while at the same time opening a loophole for doubt. ‘“‘ He’s 
as mad as a hatter,” decides Dr. Cotswold during her last 
interview with him, thus eliminating at a stroke all psychological 
problems, and leaving only a normal world into which a 
homicidal lunatic happens to have strayed. But Alfred’s 
second murder was definitely commercial—planned and carried 
out coldly and deliberately. 


Miss Meadows, I admit, constructs a plausible case. Alfred 


commits his first murder on a sudden impulse, almost, one 


(Michael Joseph... 


‘ is no need to do so. 


might say, by accident. Not the slightest suspicion ig aroyseg 
and, to his surprise, he himself is untroubled by any Sense 
of guilt or feeling of remorse. He is not at this stage, taf. 
it, mad: insanity resulted gradually from the consciousness 
power that followed, transforming the natural egotist into ay 
ego-maniac. At all events, this busy, respectable, and ny 
unpopular solicitor, living in the Cathedral town of Clench, 
commits his next murder in cold blood and because he wants 
his wife’s money. He seems definitely mad when he attempts 
his third, and there is even something comic in his indignation 
and sense of personal injury when it fails. Nobody hither 
has had an inkling of the truth: now Dr. Cotswold grasps it; 
but because she is fond of Dolly, Alfred’s daughter, dog, 
not immediately make it public, and a little later ther 
I may be giving the impression thy 
Friday Market is a thriller. So it is, I suppose, but ther 
is a love story in it too, and, since only Alfred’s share ip 
the novel is seen through Alfred’s eyes, in spite of its main 
theme, the general atmosphere of the book is neither sordid 
nor unpleasant. _ _ 

In Mr. Arkwright’s Marriage nobody is exceptional, and the 
subject is one out of which either a comedy or a tragedy 
might have been made. Mr. Hodson, because he is a realist 
with a sense of humour, leaves it somewhere between the two, 
Mr. Arkwright is absurd, but at the same time he is pathetic, 
At the age of fifty-eight he marries a young and lively widow, 
Kitty Donovan, who is Irish, and was once reception clerk in 
a Dublin hotel. Kitty is a good sort in her way, but that wayis 
distinctly not Mr. Arkwright’s, and the marriage goes wrong 
from the beginning. Mr. Arkwright is fond of birds, and his 
dog Judy, and music, and his old bachelor friend Joe Bates, 
with whom he plays duets : Kitty is chiefly interested in horses 
and young men. She marries Mr. Arkwright because she is easy- 
going, and he is kind and has plenty of money and seem 
really to have fallen in love with her.: she quite intends 
make him.comfortable. She does not, for instance, ask him to 
give up Judy or the birds or the duets with Joe—in fact it 
will be much better if he clings to his old habits and hobbies, 
since she feels pretty sure that she will cling to hers. Untfor- 
tunately Mr. Arkwright does not see it like this. He hag an 
idea of mutual companionship, of shaking off some twenty-five 
years and sharing in all Kitty’s pursuits. This entails a good 
deal of physical discomfort, for Kitty is fond of active and 
outdoor amusements, and it is easier to shake off the years 
in imagination than in fact. So Mr. Arkwright is compelled to 
compromise, and anyhow he can’t make Kitty regard him s 
a contemporary. She does her best, but he remains for her 
simply the nice old thing she happened to meet on that cruise 
to Madeira. Then she gets to know the famous dirt-track rider, 
“Red ” Jameson, and Mr. Arkwright’s romance is over.. It 
is not a tragic ending, though Kitty departs for Australia with 
“Red.” Joe, however, remains, and Judy and the birds and 
the music; in a little while all will be much as it had been 
before. The story deals with simple, ordinary people ; nobody 
is in the least heroic—except perhaps Mr. Arkwright himself 
when he takes up horse-riding—but nobody—not even Kitty's 
wastrel brother Dennis—is disagreeable. 

With The Song of the World we abruptly abandon realism, 
and I should advise those who know French to procure the 
original text—not because I have seen it myself, but because 
it is plain that the author is everywhere working for a poetic 
effect, which this translation fails to reproduce. The scent 
is a country of forests, mountains, and rivers, the charactefs 
are mere symbols, the story is a kind of sensual hymn t0 
nature and the primitive urges of life. Never have I read 
book in which there were so many smells and so many descrip- 
tions of naked bodies. ‘“‘ What a mania you have for stripping 
yourselves !”’ remarks the little hunchback to a group d 
his friends, and it is true. The novel is held together by the 
simple plot of an adventure story into which the physical scenes 
of human birth and coupling and fighting are woven, though 
actually the animal life is hardly more important than th 
vegetable, or the life of the river. It is all one, and the French 
version may be impressive. Clothed in English, the whole 
thing struck me as turgid and rhetorical. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT BY THE BRITISH MEDICAL ASSOCIATION 





DRINK 





WHAT THE DOCTORS SAY 


Milk is of supreme importance in the diet and 
therefore of supreme importance to national 
health. And the drinking of milk is small in 
this country in comparison with some other 
countries. Our proper consumption would be 
two-and-a-half times the present figure. 

But not all milk is safe milk. 


About 2,000 deaths a year in Great 
Britain are due to bovine tuberculosis, which 
is carried by unsafe milk. Epidemics of scarlet 
fever, typhoid fever, diphtheria, paratyphoid, 
and septic sore throat may also be caused by 
unsafe milk. 


In 1929 in one district 1,000 families 
were affected by such an epidemic, of excep- 
tional severity, and 65 people died. In 1936 in 
another serious outbreak elsewhere there were 
718 cases of infection, and 51 residents of the 
district died. Every primary case had drunk 
milk from the same source of supply. 


These outbreaks borne by unsafe milk 
should not have occurred. They would not 
have occurred had all milk been safe. What 
then is safe milk? 





HOW MILK IS MADE SAFE 
The British Medical Association, representing 
medical opinion in this country, believes that 
the views of the medical profession should be 
made absolutely plain to the public. 

The Association recently passed the 
following resolution : 

* Only milk complying with the condi- 

tions required for the designations 

*‘tuberculin tested’ or “pasteurized,” or 

preferably both, can be safely consumed 

without boiling.’ 
In other words, unless you obtain tuberculin- 
tested milk or pasteurized milk you cannot 
safely consume it without boiling. 

Abundant evidence shows that pas- 
teurizing milk does not significantly affect its 
value as, food. 

This resolution has since been strikingly 
reinforced by the Health Organization of the 
League of Nations. Its Bulletin states: ‘ It is 
our considered and emphatic opinion that all 
liquid milk for human consumption should be 
adequately pasteurized or boiled.’ 

ALL MILK MUST BE MADE SAFE 


Issued by the 
BRITISH MEDICAL ASSOCIATION @ TAVISTOCK SQUARE, LONDON, W.C.1 





Representing 37,000 doctors in all branches of the profession 
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There is ‘‘ Plasmon” 
in Plasmon Oats and “Plasmon,” a 
«creamy white powder, is that part 
of pure, fresh milk (not fattening) 
which gives energy and stamina to 
adults and builds bone, muscle and 
brain in the children. 


To become, and to keep fit, you and 
yours could not have a finer help 
than Plasmon Oats ... a properly 
balanced, pure food of Nature’s 
own providing. The finest Scotch 
Oats and the proteins and phos- 
phates of rich milk is a wonderful 
combination for building up lasting 
fitness. 


PLASMON 
TS 





In every packet of these fine Scotch 
Oats there isa generous addition of 
Plasmon itself—over 13 quarts of 
milk are required to make one 
pound of Plasmon. 


44bdG] 


SERVICE 


Any question tfe- 
garding the Plas- 
mon outstanding 
Food Products is 
given individual at- 
tention and we are 


also happy to ar- { 
range local supplies [EF] 
where difficulty oc- 

curs. Please write 





direct to: 


Director Section, PLASMON Ltd., 
Farringdon St.. LONDON, E.C. 4. 















CURRENT LITERATURE 


KINGS AND KNAVES IN 
THE CAMEROONS 
By André Mikhelson 


André Mikhelson; for reasons best 
known to himself, has cast his new book 
(Putnam, 10s. 6d.) in the form of a 
romantic adventure novel.. We have his 
assurance that: it is a “‘ true account of 
experiences,”’ and there can be no ques- 
tion that he had some remarkable adven- 
tures during his two years in the 
Cameroons. His accounts of native life 
and character are always vivid and often 
penetrating, and so are his portraits of 
Europeans met on his journey. But of 
the latter he says “‘ no reference is made 
or intended to any living’person.” It is 
something of an achievement to have 
written a “ true account of experiences ” 
with fictitious people, especially as the 
greater part of the book deals with, and 
its chief interest lies in, the author’s 
relationship with these people. Perhaps 
the real people were too dull to satisfy 
Mikhelson’s ideas of African encounters. 
Whatever the reason, here is adventure 
in Africa at its darkest. Agents of mining 
companies cross and double-cross each 
other, a beautiful French adventuress 
gives the right touch of glamour, and 
villainy is foiled at the end. 


SMALL YACHT CRUISING 
By Francis Cooke 


Mr. Francis Cooke has for many 
years been acknowledged as an authority 
on sailing. His latest book (Arnold, 
15s.) is confined to the kind of cruising 
which one enjoys in a 4- or §-tonner, 
either alone or with one or two friends. 
Small Yacht Cruising covers every con- 
ceivable side of the subject from the 
conversion, building, or buying of a 
yacht to the equipment of its dinghy. 
Subjects apparently banal but in practice 
often very pressing, such as clothing, 
catering and cooking, are dealt with 
sensibly and in detail. The chapters on 
Insurance and Laying Up and Fitting 
Out are particularly useful. The more 
experienced yachtsman will find most 
interest in Mr. Cooke’s treatment of 
some modern designs, for he carefully 
discusses six representative small cruisers 
of recent build, and gives full plans and 
lines. Another feature of the book to 
be recommended is a detailed descrip- 
tion, with plans, of various creeks and 
harbours on the East Coast, from the 
week-end yachtsman’s point of view. 


THIS WAS GERMANY 
Letters of Princess Marie 
. Radziwili 
This boo.. (Murray, 15s.) consists 
of an admirable series of letters from a 
Frenchwoman in the van of Berlin society 
to General Di Robilant, one time Italian 
Military Attaché at Berlin. Princess 
Radziwill was married to a close friend 
of the Kaiser’s and her letters, being 
very frank, reflect the times to per- 
fection. The eye-witness commentary 
on the diplomatic life of this period has 
become a common feature; but so 
distinguished are these letters by shrewd- 
ness and grace of perception that even 


those who know the period inside out. 


will find high entertainment in them 


and many glints- of bright light in.. 


neglected places. The key to the stand- 
point is that the Princess sympathised 
with Wilhelm II, even liked him, but 
that she also deplored his actions and 





=== 





saw through him with precision, 
whole long drama of which the Kaiser 
was the central figure is grad 
unfolded with a fine lightness of toy, 
often weighted by human anxiety 
Almost all that need be said about the 
German people is said here, and singe 
the past can shed light on the preseg 
it would be a good thing if people back 
from a scatheless fortnight’s tour of 
Germany would, before writing to the 
Press to prove the innocence of thy 
great country, take a read in this book 
and think twice. In the long run jt 
would be fairer to Germany, too. 


SAPPHO OF LESBOS 


By Margaret Goldsmith 


To her biographies of Frederick the 
Great, John the Baptist and Florence 
Nightingale Miss Goldsmith now adds 
one of Sappho (Rich and Cowan, 
ros. 6d.). It is not indeed a biography 
«a2 any pedantic sense, but “ largely 
imaginative”? and ‘‘ not a dissertation 
written for classical scholars.” But it 
carries an air, if not of learning, at least 
of reading. There is an impressive 
bibliography, and the text abounds with 
little pieces of scholarship and quotations 
from works so different as Suiday’ 
Lexicon and Hans Licht’s Sexual Life 
in Ancient Greece. Unfortunately, or 
perhaps fortunately, the meagre evidence 
does not allow anyone to write a scientific 
life of Sappho, and Miss Goldsmith 
admits-that hers is *‘ largely imaginative,” 
But she adds that she has described 
Sappho’s life as she is ‘* convinced that 
she must have lived it.” The result is 
a simple tale, told in easy English and 
devoid of purple passages, garnished at 
intervals with. little pieces of learning 
and studious to introduce as much of the; 
ancient world as may be introduced’ 
without appearing pedantic. Lovers‘of 
the “‘ curious ”” will not. find it to their 
taste, despite the thrilling description: 
of it as a.“ psychological biography,” 
and it is in no sense a vie amouremié. 


THE MIND OF THE 
ANCIENT - WORLD 
By H. N. Wethered 


This book (Longmans, 12s. 6d.), i 


spite of its title, is not so much a céme 
sideration of the mind of .the Anciént 
World as of one of its most able and 
comprehensive’ minds, ‘that of Pliny 
the Elder.. Mr. Wethered has bets 
attracted by Philemon Holland’s delight- 
ful version of the “‘ Natural History”; 
he has made selections from it whi 
exemplify the breadth, the foresight 
and the credulity of Pliny, and by 
classifying them and linking them 
together with passages of exposition, 
commentary, and comparison with the 
writings of the other Greek and Roman 
scientists, mythologists, and historians 
he has contrived a minor encyclopaedia 
of the knowledge of the Ancient World. 
His quotations are happy and have the 
merit of making one want to turn back 
to the original again. If not one of the 
more distinguished Elizabethan transla- 
tions, Holland’s version makes pleasant 
reading. Mr. Wethered has picked out 
many good stories and fables from the 
vast storehouse of the “‘ Natural History. 
This is a refreshing book; and those 
daunted by the crabbed style of the 
original and its great length will 
themselves stimulated and assisted bY 
Mr. Wethered’s anthology. 
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THE NEW 


ARANDORA STAR 


The World’s most delightful Cruising Liner. Only one sitting for meals 


WHEN THE ARANDORA } 
STAR SAILED ON THE 

ond JAN. FOR HER 4 
53:DAYS WINTER CRUISE 
(tuily booked) AN > 
EXPERIENCED TRAVELLER a5 
WAS HEARD TO SAY:— 


™—_ af —_teo-y 
’ 
















“1 have been in many homes in England—in the best 
hotels of the principal cities of the world and on many of the 
world’s liners, but I have never seen any rooms that compare in 
the combination of the decorative taste, the lighting and the 
quiet luxurious comfort, of these new public rooms.” 


The numerous attractions in such surroundings, including 
cuisine and service, ample games decks, the grand ballroom, restfvi 
silent sun deck, etc. etc., make a cruise on the Arandora Star one of 
those outstanding events which remain happy memories throughout 
one’s life. 


MAR. 18 for 25 DAYS. Malta, Alexandria (for Cairo)s 
Port Said, Jaffa, Beirut, Rhodes, Athens, Philippeville, Lisbon. 
From 47 GNS. 


APRIL 14 tor 23 DAYS. Dubrovnik, Split, Abbazia, 
Venice, Villefranche (for Nice, Monte Carlo) etc. From 43 GNS. 


MAY 14 for 18: DAYS. Algiers, Rapallo, Naples 
(for Pompeii), Malta, Bizerta. From 32 GNS. 
THE PERFECT HOLIDAY-—only the best is good enough. 


Write for Arandora Star all-the-year brochure. 


BLUE STAR LINE 


3 Lower Regent Street, S.W.1. ‘Phone: Whitehall 2266. Liverpool, Birmingham, 
Manchester, or Local Agents. 








Mr. J. B. 
Priestley 


writes: 
“IT am certain that 
when people realise 


that The Royal Can- 
cer Hospital is in such 
need of 
money to carry on its 
great work both as a 
FREE hospital and as 
a centre of Research into the origins of this terrible 
disease, they will instantly come to your support. Your 
Hospital, day and night, by every possible means, is 
fighting Cancer, and it is unthinkable that we should 


not come to your assistance and GIVE SOMETHING 
AT ONCE.” 


constant 


Please send a Gift to the Treasurer 


Che Royal 
Cancer Hospital 


( FREE ) 


FULHAM ROAD - - LONDON, S.W.3 








"Please can $ come into 
your Cruippleage ? 


“ My hand was clasped by the fingers of a deaf 
and dumb girl with crippled feet and hands. 
Her eyes looked up to mine and were bright with 
happiness. In front of. us was another girl 
chattering and laughing. She was without hands 
and had only one foot. By her side was another 
with a twisted back, and in front one whose hip 
was sadly out of place. We all descended the 
steps, laughing, talking, and very happy.” 


—The Superintendent, in Abridged Re port. 


This extract shows the difference made in the lives of crippled girls: 
But we also at John Groom’s Crippleage are crippled—by lack 
of funds for the training and maintenance of girls who are 
totally unable to help themselves. That is the tragedy of it. 
If only people knew just what our help means to such girls we 
could soon provide not only the extra accommodation but the 
necessary training which enables them to become partially self- 
supporting and useful members of society. 


¥% Must we continue to turn a deaf ear to the 
numerous appeals we receive? 


Subscriptions now are only sufficient to enable us to maintain our 
present strength. Every year generous subscribers pass beyond the 
realm of money, and unless we can enlist the sympathy and help 
of others we cannot keep going. WILL YOU JOIN THE RANKS 
OF THOSE WHO, BY THEIR GIFTS, EITHER SMALL OR 
LARGE, MAKE IT POSSIBLE FOR THIS WORK ‘TO 
CONTINUE? 


Report gladly sent on request. 


37 Sekforde Street, Clerkenwell, London, E.C. 1. 


Not idle though 


INCURABLE 


‘This Patient served 
during the War in 
Salonika and Russia. 
Twelve years ago he 
became afflicted with 
Arthritis in his hands 
and feet and has been 
in our Home for nine 
years. But he has not lost his interest in life—and works 
enthusiastically in the handicrafts’ class. Here he is seen 
painting designs. 


























Will you help us to give good nursing, comforts and a home 
life to those of the middle-class who are stricken by incurable 
disease ? We have 110 in-patients, and we provide weekly 
pensions for 300 out-patients whom we visit periodically. 


Legacies, subscriptions and donations are 
urgently needed to carry on this good work 


THE BRITISH HOME AND 
HOSPITAL FOR INCURABLES 


STREATHAM, LONDON, S.W.16 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 


WITH one eye on the Continent and the other on Wall 
Street, speculators may be forgiven if they appear just a 
little distrait when their attention is invited to developments 
on the home front. At the moment neither politics nor 
American business suggests that sustained or general market 
recovery is imminent, so investors, as distinct from specu- 
Jators, may just as well get their teeth into the domestic 
news and extract from it whatever good they can. The 
really big news has come from the railways, and I think 
there is a lesson to be learnt. Like the Southern, the 
London, Midland and Scottish and the Great Western have 
reported larger net revenues and declared higher dividends 
for 1937, but, as I suspected, there has been no enthusiastic 
support for the ordinary stocks. L.M.S. ordinary, indeed, 
has tumbled precipitately from 26} to 22, both the dividend 
and the earnings having fallen short of most expectations. 
The significant feature of the companies’ accounts is that, 
apart from the Great Western, railway operations contributed 
virtually nothing to last year’s rise in net revenues. 

On the Southern 90 per cent. and on the L.M.S. 86 per 
cent. of the increase in gross railway receipts was swallowed 
up in additional expenditure ; thanks, no doubt, to the late 
recovery in South Wales, the Great Western was able to 
keep about 30 per cent. of its gross improvement as a net 
gain. But an important source of the Great Western’s net 
revenue increase—and on the Southern the main source— 
has been larger receipts from ancillary services, such as 
docks, harbours, steamboats, &c. This is a welcome develop- 
ment but not, in my view, a dependable source of improve- 
ment, especially on the Southern, whose steamboat receipts 
had the benefit last year of Coronation traffic and a cheaper 
franc. My own feeling is that the railways are only just 
holding their ground with the aid of the recent increase in 
charges, and that it would be unwise to budget on a further 
expansion of net revenues for 1938. As a corollary, I con- 
sider that the ordinary stocks are less attractive than the 





Is this Magazine New to You? 


If so, please write to 
the address below, 
enclosing 3d. for 
postage, and we will 
gladly send you a 


FREE SPECIMEN 
COPY. 


Month by month, The 
Geographical Magazine 
takes you to distant 
places and introduces 
you to strange peoples, 
whose lives and customs 
are vividly described. 


Yousharethethrilling 
experiences of explorers 
and pioneers ; and you 
are shown the real 
background of world 
events. 


Every articleis authen- 
tic and illustrated with 
the finest photographs 
obtainable. 





GEOGRAPHICAL 


MAGATZINE 





ie 
Attractive MARCH Features : 
Weird Revels . .. in the Black Forest, where pagan rites 


are still celebrated at Shrovetide. 


Nature’s Revenge . . . how, in five continents, Man the 
Desert-Maker is getting his deserts. 


A Cradle of Conflict ... the disputed borderland of Mongolia, 
meeting-point of Russia, China and Japan. 





The Miraculous Image .. . of Tinos, sought yearly by 
thousands of pilgrims in hope of relief. 


Germany’s Economic Offensive ... in the Danube Basin, 

and its effect on the traffic of Europe’s greatest river. 

Strange German Carnival Masks in Superb Photogravure 
Now on Sale, 1/- Everywhere. 

THE GEOGRAPHICAL MAGAZINE LTD., 408 CHANDOS ST., London, W.C.2. 





prior charge issues, such as L.M.S. First Preference op th: 
1923 Preference at current prices. 
x * * * 
RICHARD THOMAS POSITION 


In most circumstances I would try to dissuade a board 
of directors from crossing swords with stockbroking 
which happen to think ill of the company’s shares, Afte 
all, everyone is entitled to his own view of what a com. 
pany’s prospects are, and it is a broker’s job, and not th 
directors’, to give investment advice. I feel, all the same 
that shareholders in Richard Thomas and Co., the steel anj 
tinplate combine, should be grateful to Sir William Fin 
for the clear statement of the position he has now issued x 
a challenge io his critics. Richard Thomas is a big unde. 
taking with a correspondingly large register of shareholders 
and when City whispers drive down the prices of eve, 
the prior charge issues to levels which reflect badly on the 
company’s credit status, it is obviously desirable that the 
facts should be revealed. Here is the story of the recent 
fall in Stock Exchange quotations : 


: Present 
Current Highest Yield 
Price. 1937. Per cent, 
8. d. 


4p.c. First Mortgage Debenture 82 99 417 6 


63 p.c. Cumulative Tax Free 

Preference .. oe ‘ 22s. 3d. 32s. 6d. 8 00 
Ordinary 6s. 8d. shares es 178. 8s. 6d. II 15 0 

If the decline had been confined, within reasonable limits, 
to the ordinary shares, I think the board would have bee 
well advised to ignore it and let the annual accounts, due 
in July, tell their own story, but the fall in the prior charges 
is a more serious matter. City cynics have been saying 
that the debenture interest and preference dividend are 
jeopardised in current trading conditions, and when » 
many unpleasant surprises have disturbed investors, who 
can wonder that many nervous holders have taken fright 
and sold out ? 

* * * * 
THE OUTLOOK FOR DIVIDENDS 

Sir William Firth is, I suppose, as frank a chairman 3 
ever controlled one of our really big industrial undertaking,, 
and this statement which he has issued should enhance his 
reputation. There is no attempt to deny that the group's 
activities have fallen away from the abnormally high levels 
touched last year, but the recession is shown in its proper 
perspective. The group’s weekly output is higher than a 
year ago and so are current weekly profits ; tinplate orders 
are 40 per cent. down, although equal to normal ; sheet 
output is down 50 per cent.; and tinplate output is th 
same as at this time last year. Here is a complete pictur, 
with light and shade, but the important point is that 
face of the sharp fall in certain sections of the busines, 
profits are still running rather higher than a year ago. 

There does not seem to be any reason why the ordinary 
shares should not receive a handsome dividend in respect 
of the year ending March 31st. When issuing the new 
4 per cent. debentures just over a year ago Sir William too: 
the unusual course of estimating profits for three years ahead 
His estimate for the current financial year was £1,600,00) 
gross, which would cover debenture interest, depreciatio: 
and preference dividend and leave £624,000, or about 
14 per cent., on the ordinary capital. As it is now disclosed 
that in the first 45 weeks of the current financial year this 
estimate has already been exceeded, it is apparent thal 
earnings on the highly-geared ordinary shares are likely 
be nearer 20 than 14 per cent. Bearing in mind the chait- 
man’s confidence in the future, I cannot help thinking thi 
the ordinary dividend will be maintained at 15 per cent 
My advice to debenture-holders and shareholders is not t 
jettison their holdings at current depressed prices. 

x x x * 
ENGLISH ELECTRIC YIELDS 

Having consistently emphasised the merits of English Electric 
preferences and ordinaries, I feel that I must take off my 
hat to the annual report of this company. Net profit, a 
£436,185, against £235,305, has nearly doubled, and after 
putting £200,000 to general reserve, the board has resumed 

(Continued on page 294.) 
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YOU NEED MILK YOU CAN RELY ON 
THE PURITY AND ABSOLUTE SAFETY OF 






NESTLE’S MILK. 










1. Only the freshest full cream milk is accepted from the dairy farms. 







2. Before, during, and after condensation the milk is subjected to rigid 






laboratory tests. 


3. Churns and all apparatus are cleaned and sterilised every day. 






4. Every drop of milk is pasteurised and harmful bacteria are completely 





destroyed. 






5. Every process, from first to last, is carried out under the strictest 






hygienic conditions. 


6. During the whole process of manufacture the milk is never touched by 






hand. 













Nestle’s Milk is milk at its richest with all the cream. It 


comes to you straight from the country, sealed securely 





from all contamination. Signed with a name you can trust. 


NESTLE’S MILK 


Nest/é’s will gladly send, free on request, a full account of the preparation, composition and dietetic 
value of their products. Please write to Nestlé’s Milk Products, Limited (Technical Department No. 4)s 
6 & 8 Eastcheap, London, E.C.3. 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 
(Continued from page 292.) 

ordinary dividends, with a payment of 10 per cent. In 
these days it is too much to expect that the ordinary {£1 
shares will rise even on the strength of such spectacular 
earnings, but they are surely undervalued to yield nearly 
7 per cent. at 30s. 6d., which still includes the 10 per cent. 
dividend, equivalent to Is. 6d. net. So, too, are the 6} per 
cent. Cumulative Preference shares, with their dividend 
covered six times, at 25s. 9d., offering a return of 5 per cent. 
The company embarks on the current year with excel- 
lent prospects, the work-in-progress figure being £440,000 
up at the new record total of £1,957,320. 

* x x * 


TRANSPORT ‘‘C” PROSPECTS 


There was nothing in Mr. J. F. Heaton’s address at the 
Thomas Tilling meeting to alter my hopeful view of this 
company’s ordinary shares. Mr. Heaton is always a cautious 
prophet, and when he says that the outlook points to the 
10 per cent. dividend being maintained on the larger capital 
I am prepared to believe that he is right. The really sur- 
prising refereuce in his survey is to the prospects of the 
London ‘iransport Board, in which Thomas Tilling is, of 
course, the biggest single holder of the “C” stock. In 
his view the standard rate of 54 per cent. should be forth- 
coming on Transport “C” for the current financial year 
ending on June 30th, although he does not advance any specific 
reasons for this prediction. As I have previously emphasised in 
these notes, neither the trend of current gross receipts nor 
of costs suggests that the Board will earn 5} per cent., on 
the strict accounting principles hitherto adopted, during the 
current financial year. It will be surprising if earnings 
exceed last year’s dividend of 4} per cent. Why, then, is 
Mr. Heaton, an acknowledged transport authority, so 
optimistic ? 

I can think of only one reason, and that is the clause in 
the London Passenger Transport Act which provides that, 
beginning with the current financial year, holders of at least 
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Claypots Castle, Angus 


** There’s no sweeter Tobacco comes from 
Virginia and no better brand than the 
‘ Three Castles.’ ”’ 
W. M. Thackeray—"* THE VIRGINIANS.” 


WILLS'S 


THREE CASTLES 


CIGARETTES 


Handmade 
20 FOR 1/6 
Also obtainable 
in other packings 


10 FOR gD 
20 FOR 1/4 
50 FOR 3/3 


One expects to pay a little more 
for a cigarette of such excellent Quality 
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5 per cent. of the total “ C” stock outstanding shall har 
the right to apply to the Court for the appointment of 
Receiver in the event of the Board failing to pay the s ; 
rate of 54 per cent. To pay an extra I} per cent. the 
would have to find an additional sum of, roughly, £329 00, 
which seems trifling in relation to last year’s allocation, oyt 
profits, of £2,400,000 to renewals. Presumably Mr. 
takes the view that the Board, having made very 
provision under this head in its first five years of operation 
total renewals and maintenance reserves already excgaj 
£8,500,000—will now feel justified in cutting down this charge 
to, say, £2,000,000, so as to pay the standard “ C ” dividend 
If that can be done without any skimping of essential renewals 
it probably will be, but I do not feel sure. I think the chanox 
are good enough, however, to make the “C” stock wor 
holding at 82. Custos, 


FINANCIAL NOTES 


JANUARY TRADE FIGURES. 


THE British trade figures for January, like so many Current 
industrial statistics, are not as good as they recently have 
but not nearly as bad as one feared they would be. Inevitably 
the decline in prices of primary commodities is affecting th 
power of our customers to purchase our exports, so that the 
total of British exports fell from £48,860,246 in December tp 
£45,984,546 in January. The movement is partly season, 
but the decline is very marked in Great Britain’s largest expor 
—cotton piece goods—which are down by about 22,000, 
square yards compared with January, 1937. But the tow 
value of exports is still greater than it was a year ago, and 
indeed is the best January figure since 1930. Total exports wer 
£1,807,791 higher than in January last year. Imports, z 
£84,956,340, are £9,371,299 less than in December, by 
£9,243,317 greater than a year ago. The balance of me. 
chandise trade is therefore growing no more adverse at present, 
though one month’s figures hardly pick out the trend. The 
adverse balance for January was £38,971,884, as compared with 
£45,467,393 in December, and with £31,536,268 in January, 
1937. 
* * * * 
Harrops’ RESuULTs. 


The preliminary results of Harrods follow the pattern of 
the earlier department store results discussed last week. ~There 
has been a further moderate increase in profits, but not 9 
large as would justify an increased dividend. The net profit 
has risen by £17,482 to £817,802. In addition to the usw 
allocation of £20,000 to staff funds, a sum of £20,966 is appro 
priated for the staff’s Coronation bonus and a sum of £29,00 
for N.D.C. These two charges rather more than absorb th 
additional profit. The allocation to special reserve is reduced 
from £50,000 to £40,000, and the balance carried forward is 
slightly lower at £189,740, compared with £191,724. The 
profit is the highest since the year ended January 3Ist, 1930. 

* * wR: . * 


THE GAS COMPANIES AND COAL. 


Gas company chairmen have been unanimous in condemning 
one feature of the new Coal Mines Bill, and Mr. Frank H. 
Jones repeated the grounds for objection at this week’s meeting 
of the Wandsworth and District Gas Company. The dividends 
of the gas companies are subject to statutory control, yet thei 
main source of manufacture—coal—is being given monopolistic 
powers, without any control of the amount of profit whic 
may be earned or distributed. He foreshadowed that from 
1938 onwards they would be unable to recoup in higher cokt 
prices the additional cost of coal. 

* * * *x 


Goop INSURANCE RESULTS. 


Good dividend announcements and preliminary figures at 
now being announced by the leading insurance companies. 
Two of the big companies have increased their dividends. 
The Prudential has announced a final “A” dividend 
72} per*cent. compared with 70} per cent. last year, making 
97; per cent. for the year against 95} per cent. The Peatl 
is paying a final dividend of 27} per cent., plus a bonus of 2 
per cent., making a total distribution of §5 per cent. fot 
the year. A year ago a final dividend of 26} per cent. without 
a bonus was paid, making 51} per cent. for 1936. The Nation 
Mutual has announced a record net new life insurance busines 
for 1937 of £1,037,771, an increase of £134,544. The premium 
income increased from £405,508 to £441,074. The Sun Lift 
of Canada effected new insurances to the value of £51,000,0% 
an increase of £6,000,000 ; the premium income at £20,711, 
showed an increase of £840,000. J. D. M 
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COMPANY MEETING 
COMPANY MEETING 


WANDSWORTH AND DISTRICT 
GAS COMPANY 


INCREASING SALES OF GAS AND APPARATUS 








Tue annual general meeting of the Wandsworth and District Gas 
Co. was held February 15th at the chief office, Fairfield Street, 
Wandsworth, London, S.W. 

Mr. Frank H. Jones, chairman and managing director, who 

resided, said that the balance of profit of £280,377 compared with 
£276,527 for the combined companies in respect of 1936. The 
financial position of the company was perfectly sound. The sale of 
the various residuals was satisfactory and an improvement over the 
previous year. The improvement had been obtained largely by 
economies in working, and therefore was not wholly due to increased 
selling prices. 

Expenditure on coal was again up by approximately Is. per ton. 
The question of coal was one which gave the directors considerable 
anxiety. Their company, in common with others, was not permitted 
to declare a dividend other than one controlled by the price of gas, 
yet its main source of manufacture—coal—was almost free from 
any such restrictions. In the year under review the company 
had been able to recoup the increased price of coal by the improved 
sales of coke, but the directors felt that the rising price of coal from 
1938 onwards would far outstrip any likely increase in the price of 
coke, and consequently they must look forward to a considerable 
increase in manufacturing costs. The directors had been compelled 
to raise the price of gas from January Ist, 1938, an increase which 
had been caused by increased cost of materials generally and wages. 


The directors felt that to be able to report an increased sale of gas 
to consumers of 1.6 per cent., or Over 60,000,000 cubic ft., was 
gratifying ; 6,653 new consumers had been added, the total number 
now being well over 200,000. A new record had been obtained in 
the sale of new apparatus—-33,404 major appliances having been 
sold to consumers. In that figure was included 9,148 cookers, 
18,816 heaters and hot-water appliances, 1,704 refrigerators, 2,224 
coke fires, and 1,512 sundry appliances. Central heating by means 
of gas was being developed’ along economical and attractive lines, 
a the increase in gas sales for industrial purposes was extremely 
pleasing. 


The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 











£1,000 invested in the 


Planet Building Society 
a year ago 


is still worth 


£1,000 to-day 


No 20% drop in market value. No anxiety 
about Income either. So if you are looking for 
an investment which will give you greater 
security of Capital and a good and reliable 
interest on it, the Planet meets your requirements. 
Moreover, your money is always available at 
short notice whenever you should wish to with- 
draw all or part of it, 


The current rate is 33°. As there is no 
Income Tax to pay, this is equivalent to 


£4°13 °4% 


on a taxable investment 


PLANET 


BUILDING SOCIETY 


Founded 1848. Funds £2,240,000 
Reserves £150,000 


Full details from R. J. DAY (Secretary), 
17 PLANET HOUSE, FINSBURY SQUARE, 





LONDON, E.C.2 











£1,000 at death 


at reduced premiums 
for the first five years 


Examples 
Age next Annual 
birthday Premium 
35 £8 
45 £12 
55 £22 


Ask for a quotation at your age 


The Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 


(founded 1762) 
19 Coleman Street, London, E.C.2 


No shareholders No commission 











THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA. 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835.) 
Head Office: 4 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C.2, 
West End Office: 17 Northumberland Avenue, London, W.C.2. 


Paid up Capital ... £4,500,000 
eserve Fund £2,475,000 
Currency Reserve oan ged see ree — £2,000,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors under the Charter £4,500,000 _ 
The Bank, which has numerous Branches throughout Australia and New 
Zealand, issues Telegraphic Transfers, Letters of Credit and Drafts, also 


Circular Credits and Travellers’ Cheques available in all parts of the world. 
Deposits for fixed periods received. 











To men in the fifties 
and sixties 
It is not generally realised that 
for an. annual premium of 
£47:12:6 (reducible by Income- 
tax relief) a man aged 55 next 
birthday can effect a Whole 
Life Assurance of £1,000 with right to share 
in the Surplus under the Distinctive System of 


The Scottish Provident Institution 


| Full particulars will be sent on application 


London (City) Office - - 3 Lombard Street, E.C. 3 
HEAD OFFICE - 6 St. Andrew Square, EDINBURGH | 

















Funds exceed £25,000,000 
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BRITAIN’S FASTEST SERVICE T 


SOUTH AMERICA 


BRAZIL, URUGUAY & ARGENTINA 
Regular Sailings from Southampton and London 


ROYAL MAIL LINES, LTD. 
AMERICA HOUSE, COCKSPUR ST., S.W.I. ROYAL MAIL HOUSE, LEADENHALL ST., £.C.2 
SOUTHAMPTON - LIVERPOOL ~ BIRMINGHAM ~« MANCHESTER = CARDIFF - GLASGOW 
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Thanksgiving 
for the 
English Bible 


To commemorate the Fourth Centenary of the 

I‘nglish Bible, the Bible Society has opened 2 

THANKSGIVING FUND which aims at a 

needed increase of £10,000 in the Society’s 
annual income. 


YOU CAN SHARE IN THIS THANK. 
OFFERING IN THE FOLLOWING WAYS— 
1. You may take one of the Society’s 


new Collecting Boxes and promise to 
contribute through it 5/- a year. 


2. You may make a “ Covenanted ” 

Gift of £1 or more annually. 

3. You may undertake to support a 

Colporteur in China or India at a cost 

of £25 per annum. 

All information respecting these schemes will 
be gladly supplied on application to:— 


The Secretaries, 


BRITISH & FOREIGN BIBLE SOCIETY, 


146 Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C. 4 











YOU 


can help to secure 
safety at sea- 


For 114 years British Life-boatmen 
have been saving human life at sea. 
This magnificent work costs one 
million 5/- each year to maintain its 
traditional standard of service to 
humanity on the seas. Help to secure 
this safety at sea by sending a gift 
today. 


ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION 


LIFE-BOAT HOUSE, 42 Grosvenor Gardens, London, S.W.1, 
The EARL OF HARROWBY, Lt.-Col. C. R. SATTERTHWAITE, O.B.E., 
Hon. Treasurer. Secretary. 
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A Poor Old Man 


suffering from CANCER. Devoted wife 
endeavouring to look after him, but in- 
come only 17/- per week after paying rent. 
(4/38) 
There are also very many other sad cases, but with the 
help of kind friends we are able to assist them by means 
of weekly grants for special nourishment, fares to 
hospitals, medical requisites, nursing services, bedlinen, 
blankets, etc. Do please be one of their good friends 
and send something, no matter how small. Even 5/- 
would give some comfort to the poor man mentioned 
above. 
Details of this and other cases will 
be sent on request to the Secretary, 


NATIONAL SOCIETY 
FOR CANCER RELIEF 


47 Victoria Street, London, S.W.1 
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“THE SPECTATOR” CROSSWORD No, 2) 


By ZENO 

















[A prize of a Book Token for one guinea will be given to the sender 
the first correct solution of this week’s crossword puzzle to be 9 
Envelopes should be marked “* Crossword Puzzle,” and should be recoin,' 
not later than first post on Tuesday. No envelopes will be opened " 
noon on Tuesday. Solutions should be on the form appearing below, Th 


name of the winner will be published in our next issue. Envelopes Cone 





































































































taining solutions must bear a three-halfpenny stamp, otherwise they an 
surcharged on delivery. Solutions from the U.S.A. cannot be accepted) 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 Ig 
10 {11 | 12 {13 |14 ie 
15 16 Ta es 
18 19 {20 ea 
21 ¥ 
22 23 24 25 
26 27 28 $29 
30 {351 32 $3 
34 35 
ACROSS 4. Small undulating loaf? 
2. This animal is mostly an 5. rev. Town famous fo 
essentially absurd statement. sausage. 
10. This kind of freedom makes 6. Vowels. 
a severe demand, 7. rev. “... Snottomakereply.” 
15. rev. See 29. 8. rev. This feldspar must be 
16. Place partly built by violent hard to get ! 
anger. 9. These horses are hard to get 
17. See 22. to work at first. 
18. Within any a large piece of 11. Easily bowled over ? 
wood. 12. A wise fowl. 
19. rev. “The boy hath sold 13. Walnuts, 
him a_ bargain, a goose, 14. Assessment. 
secon aig 20. rev. Quinsy. 
21. Places of abode that would 24. This kind of glory is mt 
suit all of us ! praiseworthy. 
22. with 17. Helps to get a com- 25. rev. A dolt has this kind of 
plete wash out. a head. 
23. Toa novice (anag.). 28. rev. This kind of stone is 
26. My first is unchecked in 2, not fishy. 
my second in 9. 31. Strum to this and you create 
27. The age for wooden shoes. frenzy. 
29. with 15. American State. 32. Am after a set of players, 


rev. This party may be un- 
scrupulous but it shows an 
exertion of energy. 
Same time of day whichever 
way you look at it. 


30. 


SOLUTION TO 
CROSSWORD NO. 281 


33. 


34. rev. Portrait. 
35. Part of anatomy much in 
evidence. 
DOWN 
1. This bird represents a dog 
as a pig. 


3. Curiously enough this faith- 
ful friend cherishes ill-will. 





SOLUTION NEXT WEEK 


The winner of Crossword No. 281 is Mr. T. D. Kellock, 
Clare College, Cambridge. 





WESTMINSTER, nr. Victoria Stn. Vic. 0283. 8/6, 4/6, 2/6, Bkble. 
WED., Feb. 23, at 8. (Subs., 8.30. Mats., Sat. and Wed., 2.30.) 


LAND’S END. 
CATHLEEN NESBITT, ALAN NAPIER. 


BUMPUS=4 


BOOKSELLERS TO HIS MAJESTY THE KING 
May we send you the new Catalogues of Books 
Withdrawn from Stock and Second-Hand Books? 
They contain many interesting items for private 
collectors and librarians. 


JOHN & EDWARD BUMPUS, LTD., 
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BE cat 
RATES 
Mi: er fine (a line averages 36 /etters). Head- 
Hap acai CAPITALS occupying the equivalent toa 
fine charged as a line.. Vouchers sent only to advertisers 
whose announcements exceed 9 lines. Series discounts : 
2} % for 6 insertions ; 5% for 13 ; 7b io for 26, and 10% 
for 52. Instructions hould reach THE SPECTATOR 
Office, 99 Gower Street, London, W.C.1, with remittance 
to ensure insertion not later than Tuesday o/ each week. 
=—— 
YOR those engaged in economic or historical research 
on the U.S.S.R., for general reading or for practice 
in the reading of Russian, the use of the S.C.R. Library 
is essential. Current books and periodicals in English 
and Russian may be borrowed free of charge by mem- 
bers (annual subscription 5s.) of THE SOCIETY FOR 
CunruraL RELATIONS WITH THE U.S.S.R.. 98 Gower 


Street, London, W.C.r1. 




















__ PERSONAL 


teenie 
T IS IMPOSSIBLE to have too many CLOTHES, 
] BOOTS or SOCKS of any size, particularly men’s, 
for the poor among whom we work in Stepney, Mile 
End and Bethnal Green. Kindl mail or rail to the 
Rev. Percy INESON, East End Mission, Central Hall, 
3 Bromley Street, Commercial Road, Stepney, E. 1. 
LADY had £100 recently for a 15-oz. Georgian 
Teapot, another £4 oz. for Georgian Salt Cellars. 
W. E. Hurcomb motors the Kingdom paying for me 
Liberal Prices, Jewels, Silver, Plate, China, Pictures, 
Contents of Houses. Details read A LADY, Personal 
column, Telegraph and Morning Post any Saturday, 
R. J. Davies, 123 New Bond Street, W. 1. May. 2437. 


EARN TO WRITE ARTICLES AND STORIES. 
'4 —Make spare hours profitable. Booklet free.— 
Recent INSTITUTE (Dept. 85E), Palace Gate, W.8. 














YMOKERS !—take threepence from a shilling ; 
S The resultant TOM LONG ounce is thrilling. 





4 TAMMERERS.—Consult Mr. A. C. Schnelle. Resi- 
dent and Day pupils.—119 Bedford Court Man- 
sions, W.C.1. Est. 1905. Museum 3665. SPECIALIST. 





“MHE GIFT OF UNDERSTANDING.” 

An important FREE BOOKLET describing how 
The SURVEY INSTITUTE makes easy the study of 
World Affairs and Current Events.—Write. Dept. Y.2, 
25 Harmer Street, Gravesend, Kent. 











WHERE HELP IS WANTED 
OOR OLD LADY worn out nursing dying mother 
- of 94. No means of support. PLEASE HELP 


us to care for her.—Appeal S., DISTRESSED GENTLEFOLKS 
Aip ASSOCIATION, 74 Brook Green, W. 6 
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by ELLERMAN 
& BUCKNALL 


the service which main- 
tains a high standard of 
excellence, combining the 
amenities of comfortable 
sea travel with economic 
rates. 





















Regular Service to: 
CAPETOWN - PORT ELIZA- 
BETH - EAST 

DURBAN & 
MARQUES 
Steamers designed and equipped 
for tropical conditions. All 


outside cabins with window or 
porthole. Spacious public 





£40 
ff \ are) / | 
DURBAN 
£46 


rooms and extensive prome- 
nade decks. Every facility for 
sport and _ recreation. /rite 


for schedule of sailings. 


STEAMSHIP COMPANY LTD., 
104-6 Leadenhall St., LONDON, E.C. 3. 
AERTS IT YES SCARRED. TS? 


Avenue 2424. 





FILMS 








APPOINTMENTS, &c., VACANT 
AND WANTED 


wa TY OF COVENTRY. 
APPOINTMENT OF ARCHIVIST. 





The Corporation of Coventry invite applications 
from qualified persons for the appointment of Archivist. 

The post is open to men and women possessing the 
fequisite qualifications. Applicants must be Graduates 
(preferably in History) ; must have a competent know- 
pe of Latin, Norman-French and Early English ; 
and must be trained in palaeography and the care of 
MSS. Practical experience of reference library work 
will be a recommendation. Age must not exceed 40. 

The salary otfered is £305 per annum, rising (subject 
\o satisfactory service) by annual increments of £15 per 
annum to a maximum of £350. The post is designated 
for superannuation purposes. 

The full particulars and conditions of the appoint- 
ment, and the official form of application, can be 
obtained by sending a stamped and addressed foolscap 
envelope to the undersigned ; and applications must 
reach the undersigned not later than Saturday, the 
26th February, 1938. 

Canvassing, directly or indirectly, will be a dis- 
qualification. 

FREDERICK SMITH, 
; Town Clerk. 

Council House. Coventry 

February 8th, 1938. 








EDUCATIONAL 
a SECRETARIAL CAREERS. 
Davies’s, the well-known Civil Service Tutors, offer 
complete courses — excellent prospects. 
> , ~7 y 7 SO 
CIVIL SERV ICE: ADMINISTRATIVE GROUP. 
luition = all subjects. 





Sussex House. 1 Holland Park. W. 11 
ONBRIDGE SCHOOL.—Scholarships Examina- 
tion on May 24th to 27th, 1938. Entries close 
May 7th. The following will be offered: For boys 
under 14 on June rst, 1938, two New Judd Scholarships 
ot £100 p.a. each, two New Judd Scholarships of £80 
p.a. each, and five or six Foundation Scholarships 
entitling the holder to exemption from payment of the 
Tuition Fee, £20 to £30 p.a. For boys under 15 on 
June ist, 1938, the Judd Scholarship of £40 p.a. The 
total annual fees for a Boarder at the School are about 
142.—For particulars apply to the SECRETARY TO 
THE HEAD-Master, The Schoo! House, Tonbridge. 
—_—_— 
UNIVER! [TY SCHOLARSHIP and_ Entrance 
t Examinations. Women’s Colleges. Advice and 
ultion. Write Box A. 702. 


Park 4414/5. 











ers FOR CULTURAL RELATIONS WITH 
K THE U.S.S.R. 


British Premiere ot 
The great Soviet Documentary Film 
THE FLIGHT TO THE POLE 
(“* Marooning ” the ice-floe scientists) 
Introduced by H. P. Smolka (“40,000 Againsi 
Arctic ”’) 
Sunday, February 27th, at 8.15 p.m. 
Cambridge Theatre. W.C. 2. 

Tickets, 2s. 6d., 3s. 6d., §3., 78. 6d., obtainable trom 

members of S.C.R., 98: Gower Street. W C.1. 

(EUS. 2315). 


the 















HeavyWater Rates 
ABOLISHED 


raise water without 
cost for power. 


rate charges, It raises a portion 


Blake’s Hydram 
or self-acting pump their owners only a few shillings 
for renewals. Thousands of our 
Hydrams are at the present moment raising water fromm 
very small springs and streams to high-level points 
where it is needed. A Hydram is a self-acting pump 
which works night and day with little or no attention. 


Biake's Hydrams cost little to instal 
Tale | practically nothing to run 


Catalogue 61 Sent Free. 


Have a copy for reference. It gives many helpful 
suggestions and illustrations for setting out and engineec- 
ing Hydram installations. ‘The Lands Improvement 
Company grant loans for Water Supply Installations. 


BLAKES HYDRAMS 


JOHN BLAKE LTD., Water Supply Engineers, 
Qakenshaw Works, Accrington. 


Blake’s Hydrams 


A Hydram cuts out oil, electricity, 
and labour costs, also beavy water 


of the water used for driving it. 
Many Hydrams have been in use 
for 30 and 40 years and have cost 











Prepaid Classified Advertisements 





LECTURES 





pe NOEL BAKER, M.P., will speak on 

i FOREIGN POLICY at ESSEX HALL, ESSEX 

STREET, STRAND, W.C.2, at 8.30 p.m., on 

| FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 25th. Tickets (§s., 2s. 6d., Is.) 

| from NF W FABIAN RESEARCH BUREAU, 37 Great 
James Street, W.C. 1, or at Door. 


| 
| 





Gecssaoe. OF ORIENTAL STUDIES. 

a (University of London.) 

; VANDON HOUSE, VANDON STREET, S.W.r. 
St. James’s Park Underground Station.) 


FORLONG BEQUEST FUND LECTURES. 
A COURSE OF FIVE PUBLIC LECTURES 


on 
“MODERN ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL 
DEVELOPMENT OF JAPAN ” 
will be delivered by 
N. SKENE SMITH, B.Com. 
On Mondays each week at 4.30 p.m.. beginning on 
February 21st, 1938. 
(Tickets may be obtained free of charge on application to 





the Registrar, School of Oriental Studies, Vandon 
House, Vandon Street, S.W. 1.) 

NIVERSITY OF LONDON. 

A Course of three Lectures on “AMATEURS 


AND THEIR MUSIC” (with illustrations) will be 
given by PROFESSOR F. H. SHERA, M.A., Mus.M., 
F.R.C.O., Hon. A.R.C.M. (Rossiter Hoyle Professor 
of Music in the University of Sheffield), on WED- 
NESDAYS, FEBRUARY 23rd and MARCH 2nd 
and oth, at 5.30 p.m. The first lecture will be given 
at THE ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC (York 
Gate, Marylebone Road, N.W.1), the second at the 
ROYAL COLLEGE OF MUSIC (Prince Consort 
Road, South Kensington, S.W.7), and the third at 
TRINITY COLLEGE OF MUSIC (Mandeville 


Place, W. 1). 
ADMISSION FREE, WITHOUT TICKET. 
S. J. WORSLEY, 
Academ‘c Registrar. 





NIVERSITY OF LONDON 


A Course of three Lectures on “ SOCIAL EVOLU- 
TION ” will be given by Prof. A. R. RADCLIFFE- 
BROWN, M.A., F.R.A.I. (Professor of Social Anthro- 
pology in the University of Oxford) at the LONDON 
SCHOOL OF ECONOMICS (Houghton Street, 
Aldwych, W.C.2), on TUESDAYS, MARCH st, 
8th and rsth at § p.m. At the First Lecture the 
Chair will be taken by Prof. B. Malinowski, D.Sc., 
Ph.D. (Professor of Anthropology in the University). 

ADMISSION FREE. WITHOUT TICKET. 

S. J. WORSLEY, 
Academic Registrar. 








SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES 


YCHOOLS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 
TUTORS FOR ALL EXAMS. 
Prospectus and reliable information forwarded free 
»t charge. 
he age of the pupil, district preferred 
and rough idea of tees should be given. 
J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon 
Tel.: Mansion House 5053. 





1 & 
Street, London, E.C. 4. 





PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGES 


IHE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COL- 
LEGE, 37 Lansdown Road, Bedford. Principal, 
Miss STANSFELD ; Vice-Principal, Miss Petit. Students 
are trained in this College to become teachers of gym- 
nastics. The course of training extends over 3 years 
and includes Educational and Medical Gymnastics, 
Massage, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, 
Netball, &c. Fees £165 per annum.—For prospectus 
apply SECRETARY. 














COMMERCIAL, SECRETARIAL AND 
TRAINING COLLEGES 


COLLEGE. 





UEEN’S SECRETARIAL 
Practicai Training for Social, 
Business Posts. Residential Clubs. 

Course, £55. Prospectus from 
Dept. F., 67 Queen’s Gate, S.W.7. 


Professional and 
Seven months’ 





COLLEGE OF SECRETARIES. 
(Under Distinguished Patronage) 
Complete and practical training for educated girls and 
women desiring to be PRIVATE 3CRETARIES to 

Professional men, Politicians or Business men. 
INDIVIDUAL TUITION. 

A suitable position found for every qualified student. 
Special attention given to foreign shorthand. 
Shorter courses in any secretarial subject. 

Apply 46 Grosvenor Place, S.W.1. (Tel. Sloane 6151. 


I ONDON 
A 





HE TRIANGLE Secretaria! 
South Molton Street. W. 1. 


Training College, 
May. 5306-3. 





GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


AWNES SCHOOL, AMPTHILL.—Public school 

on individual lines for girls from 10-19. Playing 

fields, park, woodland 93 acres. Riding, Swimming. 

Girls are prepared for usual examinations and tor the 

University entrance or may specialise in Languages, Art. 
Music, Domestic Science. Fees £120-180 p.a. 
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BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 





Qt. EDWARD’S sCHOOCL* 
N siagicelantieas 

A SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION will be held 
on June 7th, 8th and oth, 1938. Scholarships are two 
each of £100, £70, £50 and several Exhibitions of £30. 
The Major Scholarships of £100 may not be awarded if 
candidates do not show sufficient merit. There are also 
Bursaries of £30 for sons of Clergy and Close Exhibi- 
tions of £25 for sons of officers of the Royal Navy and 
Royal Marines, for the sons of officers of the Regular 


Army and the sons of permanent officers of the Royal Air 
Force, serving and retired.—Further information may be 
St. Edward’s School, Oxford. 


obtained from the BURSAR 








SECONDARY SCHOOLS __ 
EDUC SAT ION 





YNAMBRIDGESHIRE 


J COMMITTEE. 
CAMBRIDGE AND COUNTY HIGH SCHOOL 
FOR GIRLS. 





HEAD-MISTRESS. 


Applications are invited for the post of HEAD- 
MISTRE SS to take up duty in January, 1939. 
Candidates must be Graduates in Honours of a 
Brush University, and under 45 years of age. 
The number of girls in the School is 444. 
New school buildings are about to be built on a 
fresh site of 15 acres. 
The salary will be £600 a year, rising by 
increments of £25 to a maximum of £775. 
Application forms (which should be returned by 
March sth, 1938) and further particulars will be 
forwarded by the undersigned on receipt of a stamped 
addressed foolscap envelope. 
H. MORRIS, 
Education Secretary. 


APPOINTMENT OF 


annual 


Shire Hall, Cambridge. 


CAREERS 
CHOICE 














1 v1) 
OF CAREER 
Real success and happiness can only be found in the 
career for which a person is naturally fitted. Successes 
in occupations chosen with the aid of psychological tests 
are five times more fre quent than without such aid. A 
new FREE booklet “ Vocational Guidance ” explains 
fully how informed advice can be given on the basis of 
psychological tests self-applied at home.—Apply to THE 
Mackay BuREAU FOR VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE, Dept. S.R. 
65 St. Giles, Oxford. 


PUBLICATIONS 














VERY month over 28,000 sont read The East End 
E Star. Full of fascinating articles and pictures of 
East End life. Send your name and address, and we 
will send you a copy of this month’s issue.—The Rev. 
Percy INESON, Superintendent, East End Mission, 
Central Hall, 3 Bromley Street, Commercial Road, 
Stepney, E. 1. 





AUTHORS, TYPEWRITERS, &c. 
ITERARY Typewtg., Trans., &c., promptly ex.,MSS. 
Ais. 1,000 words. ( ‘arbon copy 3d. 1,000. —Miss N. 
McFartaNneE(C), The Study,96Marine Pde., Leigh-on-Sea 











YONG POEMS WANTED.—Songs and_ musical 
. compositions also considered for publication. 
Send MSS. to PETER DeREK. Ltp. (Dept S.). 


140A Shaftesbury Avenue, London, W.C.2. 





™ PING.—10d. 1,000 words. Carbon copy 3d. 1,000. 


’Phone Brixton 1804. 67 Turney Road. S.E.21. 





TO LET 





] (NF URNISHED, SWISS ¢ OT TAGE .—Large, 

sunny rooms, studio. Comfortable redecorated 
Housekeeper; service available. Garden. 
in bathrooms, etc. 1§s.-308.—16 Belsize 
PRI. 6757. 


l 


house. 
C.H.W. 
Square. 





PL ANOS 

| LU JTHNE R and Co., Ltd., have ¢ a few second-hand 
PIANOS, reconditioned as new, for SALE at 

reduced prices. Deferred Payments over three years.— 

Apply 17-23 Wigmore Street, W.1. LANgham 1423. 








MISC ELL ANEOUS 

OAL, COKE and ANTHRACIT EB: Best House 
Coal, 24s. per ton at pit. Kitchen Coal, 22s. 
Small truck loads sent direct anywh ere. Central Heat- 
ing Fuels _on same money-saving terms.—BUCKLE 

CoLiieryY Co.. 224 Hales, Cheltenham. 
] ONEGAL handwoven Tweed, selected. Handknit 
Stockings and Wader Socks. Tweed patterns free 
on request. —MANAGER, Lissadell, Sligo, Irish Free State. 


\ DRESSES 
I in over 200 delightful patterns 2 16 
and shades to measure from 7 
Specimen dress sent on approval. 
Write for catalogue and patterns. 
LEODIAN 











ACCLESFIELD SILK 





SP.14), 54 Cookridge Street. Leeds. 

i EAL SHETLAND knitwear. Ladies’, men’s and 
children’s garments in latest designs, shawls, 
handmade tweeds and rugs, &c. All made in the 


Islands from the well-known real Shetland wool.— 
Apply Mrs. HAMILTON. Voe, Shetland. 
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so CRUISES 


from 






Popular 
as ever ! 


Sailing every Saturday from May 28 
Medi- 


Morocco, 


to October 8. 15 southward- 


terranean, Atlantic Isles, 


-Fjords, Northern 
10 to 14 days. 
= | 


etc. 5 northward 
Capitals, Baltic. 
day. 


Fares from per 






= REE 


2 
— 








| 


WORLD'S GREATEST © TRAVEL SYSTEM 


Apply—Your Local Agent or Canadian 
Pacific, Trafalgar Square, W.C.2 
(WHlItehall §100) and 103 Leadenhall St., 

BS 3. London, and all l_principal cities. 











ENTERTAINERS 


HEA MILLAIS, 
Radio Artist, gives “ 
own home.—s5 Riverview Gardens, Barnes. 





well-known Entertainer and 
Songs and Laughter ” in your 
Riv. §794. 

















Ww ANTE D TO PU RC H. ASE 
Resi CASH WAITING.—I give the HIGHEST 
PRICES OBTAINABLE for your REVIEW 
COPIES.—T. J. Gaston, 76 Strand, W.C.2.( jensausciecc 


BREATHE 
VAPEX 
VAPOUR 
. & AVOID 
OLDS 


A drop on your handkerchief by day 
and on your pillow by night kills the 
germs, relieves «::ffiness, prevents the 
spread of infection. 21 years world-wide 
success proves the value of Vapex. 























CINEMAS 


CAD EB.M Y 
Oxford St. Ger. 2981, 
The Film for which a Special Prize w. 
“LA GRANDE ILLUSION ” 
with Erich y. Stroheim, Jean Gabin, 
Pierre Fresnay. 





aS creat 
(A) 6 
Dita Parlo and 





pa a rn orn eto anna ~ = 
“TOURS 

NYPRUS and EGYPT.—A tour of e 

C interest conducted by Mr. Guy Foden 


F.R.G.S., March 21st-April 20th. 9 days in lovely 
Cyprus and 8 in E igypt.—Write or call . AMPS & Toms 
UNtoN, 415 Oxford Street, London, W. 1. Mayfair sso, 


—= 


WHERE TO STAY 


— 
i EST AND CONVALESCENCE Country Home, 

Well heated. Beautiful country. Distant yiey 
sea. Excellent food. H. & C. most rooms, Ny 
nursing, but medical instructions observed. Pricg; 














from {£2.—Apply Trustees, The Firs, Crowhurst 
Sussex. - 

——— 
MHE BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO, — Ideal 


position, West Cliff Front, noted for Comfox 
Service and Cuisine. Resident Physician. T, No, 341 





















reaewe —$$——, 

| E LGRAVEC : LTD. (96 Ritenwre! Road, S.W.1) 
—Room and breakfast, 5s. 6d. a night, or 365, 
w eekly; with dinner 6s. 6d. or 2 gns. weekly. —Vict. 3347 








Se a 

I yRor T Ww ICH SPA.—WORC 2STERSHIRE BRINE 
3ATHS HOTEL.—175 rooms all with h. &¢ 

water. Suites 24 new rooms with radiators, A.A. 
R.A.C Illustrated Guide from R. Lusu, Manager, 

7DINBURGH. =. HEAL oo HOTE L —Melville 

Crescent. Tgms : “Melcrest” Edinburgh. Tel. 31295, 








| EFRESH YOURSELVES in Engli h Country, 








Ask for Desens List (3d. post free) of 180 INNS 
an ‘ELS managed by the 
PEOPLE’ Ay RE FRESHMENT HOUSE 

ASSOCIATION, LTD. 
P. R. H. A. Ltp., St. GEORGE’s House, 193 REGENT 
STREET, W. 1. 
\ JARWICK CLUB LTD. 21 St. George’s Sa., $.Wu 
—Room and breakfast §s., one night only §s, 64, 


or 30s. weekly ; with dinner 6s. 6d. night or 355. t 
2 ens. weekly.—Vict. 7289. 





RECOMMENDED BRITISH 
HOTELS 


BELFAST.—GRAND CENTRAL. 
BEXHILL-ON-SEA.—GRANVILL .. 
BOURNEMOUTH (Sandbanks).--HA 
BRIDGE OF ALLAN.—ALLAN WA’ rE RY AND SPA 
BRIGHTON.—(Rottingdean).—TUDOR CLOSE. 
CAMBRIDGE.—UNIVERSITY ARMS. 
CAPEL CURIG (N. Wales).—BRYN-TYRCH. 
CHRISTCHURCH.—KING’S ARMS. 
CRIEFF (Perths)——-STRATHEARN HYDRO. 
DROITWICH SPA.—THE WORCESTERSHIRE 
BRINE BATHS HOTEL. 
EASTBOURNE.—CAVENDISH. 
—PARK GATES. 
EDINBURGH.—ALISON. 
EDZELL (Angus).—GLENESK. 
FALMOUTH (Cornwall).—FALMOUTH. 
FILEY (Yorks).—LINKFIELD, Primrose VALLEY. 
GRAYSHOTT—(Hants).—FOX a PELICAN. 
HARROGATE.—C aore HYDR 
—HARLOW MANOR HOTEL 
HASTINGS.—QUEE NS. 
HUNSTANTON.—LE STRANGE ARMS & GOLF 
LINKS. 


KESW!ICK.—KESWICK. 
KINLOCH RANNOG rye )-LOCH RANNOCH 
LEAMINGTON SPA a HOUSE. 

EGENT. 
LEATHERHEAD.—RED HOUSE. 
LOCH AWE (Argylishire)—-LOCH AWE. 
LONDON.—THACKERAY HOTEL, 

Great Russell Street, W.C.1. 
—UNITED SERVICES 
98-102 Cromwell Rad, S.W.7 
MANCHESTER -—BOWDON HYDRO. 
MATLOCK.—SMEDLEY’S pores 
MONMOUTH.—BEAUFORT ARMS. 
MORETONHAMPSTEAD.—MANOR HOUSE. 
NAIRN (Nairnshire) —GOLF VIEW. 
—ROYAL MARINE. 
OBAN.—GREAT WESTERN. 
PERTH.—STATION HOTEL. 
PITLOCHRY.—ATHOLL PALACE. 
PORTREE (Isle of Skye).—ROYAL. 
PORT ST. MARY (1.0.M. )—PERWICK Bay & LInss 
RHOSNEIGR (Anglesey).—BAY 
ST. ANNES-ON-SEA.—GRAND. 
ST. IVES (Cornwall).—TREGENNA CASTLE. 
ST. MAWES (Cornwall).—SHIP & CASTLE. 
SCARBOROUGH.—BROMPTON HALL © SOUN- 
TRY HOTEL. 

SCOURIE (Sutherland).—SCOURIE. 
SHREWSBURY (nr.). —HAWKSTONE PK., Weston 
SKYE.—FLODIGARRY HOTE 
SOUTHPORT.—HESKETH PK, HYDRO Hori 
NCE OF WALES HOTEL. 
STRATHPEFFER SPA (Ross- — —BEN WYVIS. 
TAMWORTH (Staffs).—CASTLE 
r=IGNMOUTH (Bishopsteignton). —HUNTLY 














From your Chemist 2/- & 3/- 


vié4 THOMAS KERFOOT & CO. LTD. 








TORQUAY —PAL ACE. 
: OSLIN HALL. 
UPPINGHAM CEALCON HOTEL. 
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